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THOMAS HOOD. 





O humorist has ever combined more intimately 
than Thomas Hood, as the very warp and weft 
of the fabric run out from the loom of his genius, the 
excruciatingly comic and the exquisitely pathetic, the 
graceful and the grotesque. He had a quite equal 
mastery over the tears and the laughter of his contem- 
poraries. His feats as a punster were only comparable 
in their fantastic ingenuity to that pinnacle of a 
mosque at Cairo described by Thackeray as so uncom- 
monly like a beautiful pirouette of Taglioni! He 
played with words as a juggler with the gilded balls 
he keeps in mid air in glittering rotation, until each in 
turn is sent to a loftier and loftier altitude, like those 
shrillest notes of Paganini’s violin sung of by Leigh 
Hunt, as— 
“ rising fine 

Into some utmost tip of minute sound, 

From whence hé stepped into a higher and higher 

On viewless points, till laugh took leave of him.” 
His fun, too, was alternately of the pen and of the 
pencil. He was at once a wit and a caricaturist. In 
the latter capacity his drollery, at all times and in 
every way, ran into a sort of boy-Jike extravagance. 
His woodcuts were as artless bits of comicality as 
though they had been drawn upon a slate by the wag of 
a school-room. In his character as draughtsman— 
unlike Hogarth or Leech—he had no sense whatever 
of the hue of beauty. . The features and forms he 
portrayed were about equally remarkable for their 
absurdity and their ugliness. Their breadth of humour, 
however, saved them from sinking to the depth of the 
simply ridiculous. They were the merest tubs, so to 
speak, in their build, but they floated! And besides 
this, they were so delicately poised in spite of their 
being to all appearance so primitively Dutch-like and 
broad-bottomed, that looking at them one thought 
inevitably of that Yankee boat which was of such light 
burthen that its owner boasted it could readily float 
wherever the ground was a little damp! Bizarre to 
the very last degree, both as a humorous author and as 
a comic draughtsman, Hood was all the while at heart 
the truest poet, and one who in his more refined 
imaginings was gifted with the tenderest sensibility. 
In the course of his career as a man of letters, he 
once, and but once only, claimed rank, and then only 
with very partial success, as a novelist. As one of the 
rarest lyrists of his time his voice thrilled again and 
again to the heart’s core of his own generation. For 
the waifs and strays of the back slums of London he 
did what Charles Dibdin and Thomas Campbell in 
their very different ways accomplished for the heroic 
tars of England. He embalmed in the amber of his 
song the tragic death of a fallen girl driven to suicide, 
and even the squalid griefs of the lowliest of needle- 
women. What perfected the popular appreciation of 
this supreme sympathy of the poet with the very 
humblest and most neglected of his fellow creatures 
was the knowledge that the singer who pleaded for 
them so persuasively did so from his death-bed—him- 








self, as it happened, toiling to the last for the merest 
pittance and driven none the less by the necessities of 
his pure and virtuous life to a persistence in brain. 
work down to the very verge of the grave that was 
equivalent to an act of involuntary self-destruction. 
Thomas Hood was born on Thursday, the 23rd May, 
1799, at that house in the Poultry, Cheapside, which 
was afterwards the Admiralty Chart Office. The 
premises were at that time occupied by the humorist’s 
father as the junior member in the firm of Vernon and 
Hood then carrying on business there in the City of 
London as Publishers and Booksellers. Among the 
works passed through the press under their auspices 
were several which are still borne in remembrance, 
poems like the ‘‘ Clifton Grove” of Kirke White and 
the ‘“‘ Farmer’s Boy” of Robert Bloomfield, a weekly 
serial like The Murror, and a costly-illustrated book 
like ‘‘ The Beauties of England and Wales.” 
Thomas Hood’s father, the Bookseller in Cheapside, 
was a native of Scotland, and like so many others 
among his compatriots, had come up to London to 
seek his fortunes. On settling down here in the metro- 
polis he had matried a Miss Sands, the sister of Robert 
Sands, the well-known engraver. The fruits of this 
marriage were six children, two sons and four 
daughters. The former were James and Thomas, the 
subject of this memoir; the latter were Elizabeth, 
Anne, Jessie, and Catherine. From the circumstance 
of the paternal grandmother having been a Miss Arm- 
strong, the humorist used facetiously to maintain that 
he numbered among his ancestors two famous robbers, 
meaning Robin Hood and Johnny Armstrong. If so, 
he was a degenerate descendant, being no plagiarist, 
but in every respect a thorough original. All that is 
known of his elder brother James is that he died 
prematurely, and that during his last illness he was 
removed for change of air to Sandhurst. Returning 
from that place, whither he had gone to see his invalid 
son, Thomas Hood the elder caught his death-chill 
one inclement day on the outside of the coach going 
up to London, and was himself carried off in one sense 
still mote prematurely. The bereaved widow and her 
offspring were in consequence left by him with very 
slender resources. Thomas Hood, the only surviving 
son, had until then been educated at a school in 
Clapham, the head-master of which was Dr. . 
Wanostrocht, once famous as a French grammarian, 
now chiefly known as having been the father of Felix, 
the still more famous cricketer. Already at that time 
the future author was noticed among those who were 
brought even casually into communication with him, 
as a singular child, who, in spite of most delicate 
health, was remarkable for an exuberance of qui¢t 
humour. Anxious in no way to encroach upon the 
narrow means remaining for the support of his mother 
and his four sisters, the schoolboy at fifteen years © 
age left Dr. Wanostrocht’s, and with a view to putting 
himself as quickly as possible in the way of earning 
his bread, got apprenticed to his uncle, the engraver. 
Already he had shown with his pencil a certain degree 
of aptitude. He now applied himself assiduously to 
the task of handling the burin with some approach 0 
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dexterity. His even then frail health suffered in con- 
sequence from that sedentary occupation. It became 
at last so seriously impaired that a complete inter- 
ruption to his task-work was regarded as imperatively 
necessary. Frail and infirm from his very cradle, his 
physical powers were yet further prostrated by grief at 
two other losses that came to him in only too rapid 
sequence to narrow yet farther the already dwindled 
home-circle. The earliest of these two later deaths 
proved to him an especially bitter affliction. It was 
that of his mother, of whose peaceful face as she lay 
in her coffin his loving hand pencilled a sketch that is 
yet preserved. The other death referred to was that 
of his sister Anne, of whose gentle fading away from 
this world to the next he has left in exquisite cele- 
bration the loving lines beginning— 
“We watched her breathing thro’ the night,” 


and ending—— 


“ Our very hopes belied our fears, 

Our fears our hopés belied— 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died: 

For when the morn came dim and sad 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours.” 


Weighed down with sorrow and illness, the sensitive 
boy was sent for change of air and scene to his distant 
relatives in Scotland. There, at Dundee, he remained 
for some two years altogether. Several whimsical 
recollections of his sojourn north of the Tweed may be 
turned to in his ‘‘ Literary Reminiscences. There and 
then in point of fact he first appeared in print through 
the columns of the Dundee Advertiser. This was in 
1814, when the journal just mentioned was conducted 
by Robert Stephen Rintoul, afterwards for so many 
years known in London as the able editor of the 
Spectator. Not until long after the data named, how- 
ever, did Thomas Hood formally adopt literature as his 
profession. He still stwck to the burin, with seemingly 
no thought whatever as yet of forsaking it for the 
goosequill. For several years he occupied his accus- 
tomed place in the studio of his uncle, Robert Sands, 
whence he was eventually transferred to that of either 
John or Henry Le Keux, which of the two is now matter 
of uncertainty, but both of whom had some eminence 
in the early part of this century as engravers. Casual 
mention is made by Hood himself in his “ Literary 
Reminiscences ” of his having been for a while a clerk 
iamerchant’s counting-house. The when and the 
Where of this, however, are equally matters of uncer- 
tainty. What is known as to his earliest occupation is 
this, that up to 1820 inclusive he was still practising in 
London as an engraver. At that period he was residing 
i Islington. And as a token of a certain proclivity at 
towards that craft of authorship to which the line 

of his life was unconsciously tending it is to be noted 
that during that same year, 1820, he joined an 
nateur Literary Society then flourishing in the 
neighbourhood. if in turnirig over his collected works 
We institute any comparison between his drawings and 
Writings, it is impossible not to come to the con- 





clusion that naturally he took much more kindly to 
the latter than to the former—that his fingers were 
cramped when he handled the pencil, and that they 
moved with a delightful freedom when guiding the pen. 

At twenty-one there came to him happily the chance 
of winning his way in the world through the more con- 
genial employment. A lamentable duel on the 16th of 
February, 1821, opened up for Thomas Hood his 
opportunity. Mr. Christie had on that day killed by 
a pistol shot John Scott, the editor of the London 
Magazine. That well-known periodical thereupon 
passed into the hands of Messrs. Taylor and Hessey, 
the publishers. Those gentlemen, as the new pro- 
prietors, knowing something already of the general 
intelligence and assiduity of Hood, sent for him and, 
to his surprise, offered him an entirely new occupation. 
Their proposition was that he should assist the editor 
in correcting the proof-sheets and in selecting and 
revising the manuscripts sent in as contributions. 
The position was long afterwards spoken of by one of 
the partners as that of “‘a sort of sub-editor.”. Thomas 
Hood readily accepted it, eagerly correcting for the 
press, and turning with the zest of novelty to an exam- 
ination of the copy sent in by contributors. Besides 
this, he soon evidenced his characteristic humour by 
giving sundry comical roars through the “ Lion’s 
Head,” otherwise manufacturing under that heading 
the most humorous answers and notices to correspon- 
dents. Hood’s earliest original contribution to the 
London Magazine appeared in the number for July, 
1821. It consisted of his verses, ‘‘To Hope,” and may 
be found at page 85 in the fourth volume. During the 
three following months he contented himself with still 
plodding on at his sub-editorial work of selection and 
correction. Inthe number of the magazine for Novem- 
ber a marked change, however, became apparent. It 
comprised among its contents, from the hand of the 
young poet-humorist, his stanzas on ‘‘ The Departure 
of Summer,” his “ Sentimental Journey from Islington 
to Waterloo Bridge,” and his ‘‘ Ode to Dr. Kitchener.” 
From that time forward he took his place among the 
regular contributors. During the seven subsequent 
months, ending with the June of 1823, as many as 
four-and-twenty additional papers of his in verse and 
prose had made their appearance, the last of these being 
his “Lines to a Cold Beauty,” reminding her at its 
close how— 


“That which hangs upon the spray 
Is not snow but flower of May.” 


It was during this year of his sub-editorial connection 
with the London Magazine that Thomas Hood began in 
earnest his acquaintance with the literary world of the 
metropolis. Several of his most cherished friendships 
then commenced. The contributors to that magazine 
comprised among their number a curious variety of 
intellects. With these he was brought at once into 
intimate associations. Of them all Barry Cornwall is 
now about the only survivor. Conspicuous among 
them was Charles Lamb, the inimitable Elia, the most 
delightful of all essayists. There, too, was William 
Hazlitt, the shrewd theatrical critic, the advanced 
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Liberal, the impassioned eulogist of Napoleon. There, 
again, was Thomas de Quincey, the gifted, dreamy, 
eloquently rhapsodising opium-eater. And, in one 
sense the strangest figure of the whole group, there, 
moreover, was the execrable poisoner Wainwright, the 
Varney of Lord Lytton’s “ Lucretia,” then only known 
as the gay and sprightly James Weathercock. 
Thoroughly acceptable though many of the friendships 
acquired by Hood among these contributors to the 
London Magazine unquestionably were, there was one 
of them not yet mentioned that surpassed them all in 
the happy influence exercised by it upon the whole of 
his after life. Edward Herbert was the pseudonym 
- under which this contributor wrote, his real name being 
John Hamilton Reynolds. A professional man of 
letters himself, he was the son of the head writing- 
master at Christ’s Hospital. The family of the 
Reynolds lived in that curious old-fashioned part of 
London known as Little Britain. Thither the sub- 
editor of the London Magazine was taken by ‘“‘ Edward 
Herbert,” and there he was introduced to his friend’s 
sister, Jane Reynolds. A twelvemonth’s wooing led to 
their happy marriage, Thomas Hood and Jane Reynolds 
becoming man and wife on Friday, the 5th of May, 
1824. To his bride that was to be the poet addressed 
what is assuredly one of the sweetest love songs in the 
language, beginning— 


“T love thee—I love thee! 
Tis all that I can say ;— 
It is my vision in the night, 
My dreaming in the day; 
The very echo of my heart, 
The blessing when I pray; 
I love thee—I love thee! 
Is all that I can say.” 


Prior to the marriage of Thomas Hood he brought out, 
conjointly with his future brother-in-law, a book that 
had a wonderful success in its day, entitled, ‘‘ Odes 
and Addresses to Great People.” It appeared quite 
anonymously, had a great sale, and excited a good deal 
of curiosity as to its authorship. In the scheme of it 
it resembles on the one hand its predecessor, the 
“* Rejected Addresses” of James and Horace Smith, 
and on the other the ‘‘ Bon Gaultier Ballads” of Wil- 
liam Aytoun and Theodore Martin. That these whim- 
sically skittish Odes of Thomas Hood and John 
Reynolds were of more than average excellence may be 
readily conjectured from the circumstance that Charles 
Lamb was seriously charged by Coleridge with having 
perpetrated the comical travesties. 


Upon the morrow of their wedding Thomas Hood 
and his young wife went down to Hastings for their 
honeymoon. On their return to London they took up 
their abode for some few years in Robert Street, 
Adelphi. There was passed the least clouded part of 
their existence. One sharp sorrow alone came to them 
during that halcyon interval. For there was born to 
them, and died immediately after her birth, their first 
child, one whose coming and going was so tenderly 
celebrated both by Hood himself and by Elia. Yearn- 
ingly, over the bier of the little infant, the latter 





pitifully— 
‘“* Mother’s prattle, mother’s kiss, 

Baby fond, thou ne’er wilt miss: 
Rites which custom does impose, 
Silver bells and baby clothes ; 
Coral redder than those lips 
Which pale death did late eclipse ; 
Music framed for infants’ glee 
Whistle never tuned for thee.” 


Lamb’s friendship lasted as a mingled joy and solace 
to Hood until the gentle Elia’s life was closed, in 1834, 
at Edmonton. For an interval, when Lamb was 
residing at Enfield and Hood at Winchmore, the two 
congenial humorists were brought more frequently 
together by their near neighbourhood. A charming 
glimpse of their intercourse at that time has been 
afforded by the American author, Mrs. Balmanus, 
in the animated pages of her ‘‘ Pen and Pencil.” A 
whole chapter will be there found set apart for their 
delineation. In it Hood appears as a slightly-built, 
pale-faced, delicate-complexioned valetudinarian, having 
about him very much of the aspect of a clergyman. A 
world of drollery was there underlying the primness 
and neatness of his exterior. What lent a peculiar 
charm to his regular features was the sweet expression 
stamped upon them indicative so plainly, in spite of 
their suavity, of suffering and of melancholy. ‘ Wooed 
and Married and a’ that ’—he was still very much ofa 
boy in the riant sportiveness of his temper. There 
was nothing he enjoyed so much as playing upon the 
credulity of his young wife, warning her against the 
plaice with spots on them in her marketing with the 
seaside fishwives, and being caught giggling on the 
staircase when she had all-confidingly walked into the 
trap thus prepared for her by the light-hearted listener. 
The simplest casual remark from her lips would elicit 
some preposterous jest uttered at cross-purposes. If 
he were told ‘‘ The wind’s very bad to-night, my deat,” 
he would gravely reply, ‘‘ Is it—then open the window 
and throw out a peppermint drop.” If asked fora song 
at one of his little home gatherings, he would, with 
hardly any voice, and without the smallest affectation 
of anything whatever in the way of a tune, troll outa 
series of the most preposterously ridiculous stanzas 
that set everybody else in convulsions of laughter, the 
upper part of his own face preserving its gravity 
throughout while covert smiles flickered about the 
month at intervals. One ditty especially was his 
favourite as an infallible provocative of fun after this 
fashion—more particularly because it involved the need 
of no melody whatever so that, as Hood said when he 
was out of tune no one could possibly detect it, more 
by token, as he would add, as he made a point 0 
refusing all encores. 

In 1826 appeared the First Series, and in 1827 the 
Second Series, of his “ Whims and Oddities.” Through 
that publication he just caught the popular fancy. It 
was like a dexterous touch of his forefinger in between 
the small-ribs of John Bull. The sturdy wearer ¢ 
buckskins and top-boots fairly roared over the innocent 
merriment of an author who, both in prose and vers¢, 
could write so conversationally. And the very absence 
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of all technical skill: in the pictorial jokes scattered 
through the letterpress—one could hardly say adorning 
it-served in a manner by shewing that the writer 
assumed to himself no pretentions whatever as an 
artist, actually helped, in its way, to enhance the 
reader’s sense of enjoyment. Referring to the illustra- 
tions, Hood himself remarked point-blank, in his 
Preface, that it would be seen, of course, that the 
Inventor was no Artist. In fact, as he insisted, in so 
many words, he was never ‘‘ meant to draw” any more 
than the ‘‘ tape-tied curtains ” mentioned by Mr. Pope, 
of Twickenham. Avowing himself to be perfectly 
conscious of the defects of his designs from a purely 
artistic point of view he serio-comically proffers as his 
excuse for appearing at all as a draughtsman the fact 
that Raphael in one of his cartoons has bestowed seven 
odd legs on four Apostles; that Fuseli “ has stuck in a 
goggle head without an owner ;” that Michael Angelo 
“has set a foot on the wrong way ;” and Hogarth has, 
once in a way, painted “in defiance of all the laws of 
nature and perspective.” Turning his leaves, one 
winced at the drawings, but shook one’s sides over the 
comicality there lying anything but perdu! As for the 
humorous poems in the collection, they were simply 
irresistible appeals to the general risibility. Reading 
his ballad on Sally Brown and Ben the Carpenter, who 
could possibly keep his countenance on hearing, after 
the latter’s return from sea-voyaging,— 
** When he called on Sally Brown 
To see how she got on, 
He found she’d got another Ben 
Whose Christian name was John.” 
Or again, how— 


“he tried to sing ‘ All’s well,’ 
But could not though he tried ; 
His head was turned, and so he chewed 
His pigtail till he died.” 


Every successive verse is a bundle of puns, that “‘ go 
off” with the merriest crackle, like a faggot of sugar- 
plum crackers. The last, perhaps the most whim- 
sically explosive of them all,— 
‘‘ His death, which happened in his berth, 
At forty odd befel : 


They went and told the sexton, 
And the sexton told the bell.” 


A worthy companion to the ballad of Sally Brown was 
that other one in celebration of Nelly Gray and Ben 
Battle the Soldier. Who does not remember his 
reception by her when he comes home invalided and 
with both his legs left in Badajos breaches? How— 
** When he called on Nelly Gray 
She made him quite a scoff; 
And when she saw his wooden-legs, 
Began to take them off.” 


the climax of the veteran’s troubles, coming when he 
is driven to suicide by the faithless fair,— 
“When round his melancholy neck 
A rope he did entwine, 
And for the second time in life 
Enlisted in the line.” 


Immediately after his “ Whims and Oddities” had 





appeared, Hood gave to the world those two volumes 
of ‘‘ National Tales” which were published for him in 
Bond Street by a young bookseller who was afterwards 
himself to win high fame as a novelist. Harrison 
Ainsworth may have been meditating, but, at any rate, 
had not yet written ‘‘ Rookwood.” He was preparing 
himself for his réle as romancist, but, meanwhile, was 
publishing, among other works, the collection of 
novelettes just mentioned. Simultaneously, in 1827, 
Thomas Hood made his first appearance before the 
reading public with anything like pretension as a poet. 
This was by issuing from the press in the form of a 
poem written in the Spenserian stanza, entitled ‘“‘ The 
Plea of the Midsummer Fairies.” Whereas the 
“Whims and Oddities” sold very well, this work 
would not sell at all. Nearly the whole number of 
copies printed remained upon the hands of the publisher, 
and were eventually bought up by the author himself, 
with a view, as he said, to save them from the butter- 
shop or from lining portmanteaux. Hood’s Poem was 
inscribed by him, in graceful terms expressive of affec- 
tion and admiration, to Charles Lamb. What he 
proposed to himself in writing this poetic day-dream 
was, in some measure, to supplant the famous play of 
Shakespeare. He designed, in other words, to celebrate 
by an allegory the dainty figments of the Fairy 
Mythology. What he thus purposed had obviously 
about it a double difficulty. He hoped to popularise 
an allegory—a feat that has only once been accom- 
plished with anything like success, namely, by the 
genius of John Bunyan, the Tinker, who dreamt in 
jail the dream of Christian’s Pilgrimage. More than 
this, the allegory that Hood aspired to waft thus into 
popularity, on the pinions of verse, was not of any 
creatures of living flesh and blood, but the merest 
aérial forms, and those, too, of almost microscopic 
minuteness. It was worse than trying to make a rope 
of sand; it was endeavouring to plait or twist one the 
strands of which were of gossamer. Speaking of his 
dramatis persone, he says himself quite frankly, “ they 
belong, as the mites on a plum, to the bloom of fancy.” 
Another time, in a similar mood, he compares them to 
butterflies hovering about the leaves and blossoms of 
the visible world. The blocm was left unnoticed, and 
the butterflies were disdained. Titania, Oberon, Puck, 
and all the elfin troop lacked the green ring to dance 
in on the London pavements. 

During the winter of 1827 and 1828 Hood was 
prostrated by a severe attack of rheumatic fever. 
When he had sufficiently recovered for removal, he 
was ordered for sea air to Brighton. There at No. 25, 
King’s-road, he gradually picked up his strength again 
sufficiently to enable him to get back to his old work 
of authorcraft in the metropolis. Forty years ago 
peach-coloured annuals, bound in silk, gilt-edged and 
lavishly adorned with engravings were the fashion, as 
Christmas stories came to be afterwards. Among 
these pretty but for the most part frivolous annuals 
there was one long since forgotten, called ‘“‘ The Gem.” 
This in 1829 was edited by Thomas Hood, and in it 
appeared a poem of his which was of itself worthy of 
the title of the publication in which it was originally 
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produced. It was afterwards re-issued in a separate 
form with illustrations from the pencil of the poet’s old 
and intimate friend, William Harvey already, referred 
to by us in our biography of Charles Knight as espe- 
cially worthy of admiration as the illustrator of the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments. Everybody who 
knows anythings at all of Hood in his highest charac- 
ter, namely as a poet and not simply as a humorist, 
knows nearly by heart the beautiful effusion here hinted 
at, we mean his poem of “ Eugene Aram’s Dream.” 
A couple of years aftervards Bulwer’s celebrated 
romance on the history of the Lynn Schoolmaster 
made its appearance. Not-by any means that the 
poem suggested the theme to the novelist. For prior 
to its publication Lord Lytton had his attention 
originally directed to the tragic history of the reputed 
murderer—Aram having frequently visited at the 
house of the novelist’s grandfather, at Heydon Hall in 
Norfolk, there giving lessons to the younger members 
of the family. By a coincidence it so happened that 
at the very time when Hood’s poem was on the eve of 
appearing in “The Gem,” namely just two years 
before Bulwer’s romance was published, the novelist 
had his interest in the famous trial intensified by the 
circumstance just mentioned then for the first time 
coming to his knowledge. Extraordinary as was the 
popularity won to itself by the novel, the poem's 
popularity has been thereby in no way whatever 
diminished. From its opening stanza, descriptive of 
the summer evening, when the— 
‘* _. four-and-twenty happy boys 
Came bounding out of school ” 


down to its sombre close, when— 


“Two stern-faced men set out from Lynn 
Through the cold and heavy mist, 
And Eugene Aram walked between 
With gyves upon his wrist "— 


the terrible picture is complete, enhanced in its tragic 
force by its purely idyllic surroundings. The anguish 
of remorse for the hidden crime pierces again and 
again through the schoolmaster’s seeming record of a 
dream, as where he suddenly interrupts his mention of 
the urchins among whom he sat one evening, with— 
‘Oh, heaven! to think of their white souls 
And mine so black and grim! 
I could not share in childish prayer, 
Nor join in Evening Hymn: 
Like a Devil of the Pit I seemed 
*Mid holy Cherubim!” 


It was in 1829, the very year in which the brief but 
powerful poem appeared in “‘ The Gem,” that Hood, 
leaving London, took up his abode in its neighbour- 
hood on the hill at Winchmore. He there resided for 
about three years in a pretty cottage that he and his 
wife often looked back to afterwards rather wistfully. 
A twelvemonth after they had taken it, there was born 
to them in 1830 their only daughter. That same year, 
at Christmas, Hood began what he afterwards eight 
times about that season continued so hilariously—“‘ The 
Comic Annual.” It was literally according to his 


Year! The inaugural “Comic,” that for 1830, he 
inscribed to that in one sense typical man of letters, 
Sir Francis Freeling. Its successor he inscribed, and 
with good reason if possible still more graciously to 
one who had then recently been proving himself as he, 
so often did afterwards, his warm hearted appreciator, 
the Duke of Devonshire.* It was in answer to a request 
from his grace that he would suggest some entirely 
new titles of sham books for the doorway of a library 
staircase at Chatsworth that Hood threw out, among a 
swarm of others equally good in their way, the follow- 
ing— 

Lamb on the Death of Wolfe. 

Malthus Attack on Infantry. 

Spenser, with Chaucer’s Tales. 

Pygmalion, by Lord Bacon. 

Mackintosh, Macculloch, and Macaulay on Almacks. 

Boyle on Steam. 

Rules for Punctuation, by a thorough-bred Pointer, 

On the Site of Tully’s Offices. 

The Rape of the Lock, with Notes by Bramah. 

On Sore Throat and the Migration of the Swallows. 

Johnson’s Contradictionary. 

Shelley’s Conchologist. 

Hoyle on the Game Laws. 

Inigo on Secret Entrances. 

On Cutting off Heirs with a Shilling. { 


Occasionally, in 1831 and 1832, Thomas Hood had to 
do with dramatic composition. He wrote, for example, 
one of Charles Mathews’ Entertainments. He wrote 
the libretto for an English opera at the Surrey 
Theatre. He wrote for Frederick Yates an Adelphi 
pantomime. In collaboration with his brother-in-law, 
John Reynolds, he dramatised ‘‘ Gil Blas,” or, at any 
rate, a selection from among his many thousand 
episodes for Drury Lane. His work thus as a play- 
wright, however, was purely perfunctory. It was 
indulged in for that brief interval, and was thenceforth 
abandoned. 

During nine years consecutively Hood continued, 
from 1829 to 1837, to issue from the press at the turn 
of Christmastide his exhilarating ‘‘ Comic Annual.” 
Upon the occasion of its third appearance—namely, in 
1831, it was inscribed by him to the Countess Gran- 
ville. Its immediate predecessor, it may be remem- 
bered, had been dedicated to the Duke of Devonshire. 
Its immediate successor was proffered to a yet loftier 
recipient, the ‘‘Comic” of 1832 being inscribed by 
permission to his then Majesty, King William the 
Fourth. In obedience to the Sailor Monarch’s com- 
mand, the loyal humorist waited upon the King after- 
wards in Brighton at the Royal Pavilion. His recep- 
tion was in the highest degree gratifying, ending—as It 
ought to have done—with a hearty laugh as the in- 
experienced courtier backed to the wrong door on 
leaving, and had to be good-humouredly conducted to 
the right one by no less an usher than the Sovereign 
himself. In 1832, Hood, to his lasting regret, quitted 
Winchmore Hill, taking up his new abode in an old, 
damp, and hardly weather-proof dwelling, possessing 
one spacious sitting-room to which all the rest of the 
building was sacrificed. This was Lake House, down 
at Wanstead, in Essex. Paintings a Ja Watteau adorned 
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sgnted the Seasons in a house-place that at no time of 
the year was what could be called agreeably season- 
able. Grinling Gibbons had carved the fruit and 
fowers festooned on the ornate chimney-piece. Rats 
peered at twilight from the crevices of the wainscot. 
The garden surrounding the house and stretching down 
to the reedy pool of water from which it derived its 
name, long before Hood and his family became its 
ocupants had run waste until it became little better 
than a tangled labyrinth. In its unpruned Iuxuriance 
it was yet further ravaged by the swarm:‘of rabbits 
infesting it from a neighbouring warren. The whole 
place was in a lamentable state of dilapidation having 
about it all the while something of the grand air 
belonging to it originally as the banqueting hall of 
Wanstead Park, which it adjoined. It is impossible not 
to conceive that from his surroundings here Hood 
drew many of those weird ideas of desolation which he 
expressed by so exquisite an utterance in his beautiful 
and singularly impressive poem of the ‘‘ Haunted 
House.” There quite literally as in his sombrous 
imaginings— 
“The flower grew wild and rankly as the weed 
Roses with thistles struggled for espial, 


And vagrant plants of parasitic breed 
Had overgrown the Dial.” 


There, too, very probably— 


“The wren had built within the Porch, she found 
Its quiet loneliness so sure and thorough ; 
And on the lawn—within its turfy mound— 
The rabbit made its burrow. 


“The rabbit wild and grey that flitted through 
The shrubby clumps, and frisked, and sat, and vanished, 
But leisurely and bold as if he knew 
His enemy was banished.” 


The whole scene was girdled by an umbrageous thicket 
of richly flowering rhododendrons. It was during his 
residence here that Thomas Hood wrote his novel of 
“Tylney Hall,” the landscape setting of which was 


taken unmistakeably from the locality of Wanstead 


and its immediate neighbourhood. ‘There also he 
wrote his comical poem of “‘ Epping Hunt,” which was 
published in a little volume humorously embellished 
by the pencil of George Cruikshank. Added to the 
discomforts of the tenement occupied by him at Wan- 
stead, Hood had two lamentable reasons, towards the 
close of his three years residence there, to look back to 
his life at Lake House with feelings of anguish. The 
associations of the place were not inspiriting to begin 
with, but in the end they became little less than 
intolerable. During the last year but one of his stay 
in this picturesque but depressing residence through 
the unexpected failure in 1834 of a firm in London the 
natrow fortunes of the struggling man of letters were 
all but shipwrecked. Immediately afterwards, at the 
very commencement of the following twelvemonth, the 
poet's wife all but died in childbed. Hood's only son, 
himself popularly known long since as Tom Hood, the 
editor of Fun and author of many a blithe novel and 
minor miscellany, had been born to the humorist on 
the 19th January 1835. As the result of his birth the 





young mother sickened with a dangerous illness, her 
life being long despaired of, and only saved at the last 
through what seemed little less than a miracle. Then 
it was that came to her rescue the skill of that good 
physician, Dr. William Elliot, whose advent there to 
the household was the commencement for her and her 
husband of what proved to be for the rest of their days 
one of the most cherished and treasured of their friend- 
ships. The jeopardised existence, dearer to Hood than 
his own, was saved to him, but his material fortunes 
at the same time were seriously threatened. It became 
advisable for him to escape from difficulty by sojourn- 
ing for a while upon the continent. In consequence of 
this, immediately his wife was declared to be no longer 
in danger, Thomas Hood took his departure from the 
shores of England on board the Lord Melville packet- 
ship for Rotterdam. The voyage as it happened 
proved to be so fearfully perilous that it all but 
involved his own destruction. A memorable storm 
raged for two days together, as many as eleven vessels 
being lost off the coast of Holland during that tempes- 
tuous gale of the 4th and 5th March, 1835, including 
among them a heavily-freighted and thickly-peopled 
East-Indiaman. Happily reaching his destination in 
safety, Hood shortly after landing selected Coblenz as 
his place of residence. Before the month was out his 
wife, with their two children, had followed in his track. 
Quitting England on the 29th March, they met him by 
preconcerted arrangement at Cologne, the rough cause- 
ways of which he likened to a stone storm, adding 
ludicrously that if Hell was paved with good inten- 
tions Cologne was evidently paved with the bad 
ones! At Coblenz the family settled down, first 
of all at 372, Caster Hof, whence a little later on 
they removed to 752 Alten Graben. Although, when 
referring, after his comical fashion, to the difficulties of 
intercourse between himself and the Teutons arising 
out of his ignorance of their language, Hood took 
occasion to remark about this time, ‘“‘I have heard of 
German cousins, but I am sure we are not relations, 
or we should be more upon speaking terms,” he made 
one acquaintance among the natives almost imme- 
diately upon his arrival at Coblenz, his frequent inter- 
course with whom soon ripened into a fast and life-long 
friendship. This was Lieutenant Philip De Franck, a 
Prussian officer, in the 14th Polish Regiment then 
stationed at Ehrenbreitstein. One of the most whim- 
sical letters ever penned by Hood, who was certainly 
a pastmaster in that style of composition was a 
droll epistle penned by him immediately after their 
first separation. Through this wonderfully laughable 
letter, in which he affected to write to himself in the 
name of De Franck, he fooied the latter delightfully to 
the very stop of his bent by poking fun at him for his 
frequent lapses of memory—addressing the Commu- 
nication to himself as James Wood, Esquire, and 
running the changes on his transmogrified patronymic 
all through as Mr. Woodthorpe, Mr. Woodroffe, Mr. 
Wedgewood, Mr. Goodenough, Mr. Woodbridge, Mr. 
Woodgate, and so forth, talking of his ‘‘ Chemical 
Annals” (instead of Comic Annual), and speaking 
variously of his daughter as Miss Flora, Katherine, 
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Anne, Sarah, Charlotte, any name in point of fact, but 
her real one of Fanny, or her pet home-title as Tibbie, 
until the jumble of mistakes indulged becomes at 
length nothing less than excruciatingly ridiculous. 
Looking through Hood’s correspondence under date 
1836, when he was settled down there for an interval of 
three years together as a resident in Rhineland, it 
realises to us the length of Lord Lytton’s European 
fame as a man-of-letters when we find Thomas Hood 
writing seven-and-thirty years ago from Coblenz, 
“Bulwer is a demigod here”—that is in Germany. 
Even while living abroad, as usual in wretched health, 
and all through this time under a cloud of difficulties, 
Hood displayed perpetually the same exuberant fun 
and joyous light-heartedness he had evidenced upon 
occasion from his boyhood upwards. Sir Jonah 
Barrington’s preposterously ludicrous dialogue long 
familiar to ourselves out of a laughable remembrance 
of it as it is there gravely set down in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” 
as thus— 

“Tim!” says he. 

“ Sir! ” says he. 

“ Fetch my hat,” says he, 

“ That I may go,” says he, 

“To Timahoe,” says he, 

** And go to the fair,” says he, 

“« And see all that’s there!” says he. 

“* First pay all you owe!” says he. 

** And then you may go,” says he, 

“To Timahoe,” says he, 

“And go to the fair,” says he, 

* And see all that’s there!” says he. 

* Now by this and by that,” says he, 

“Tim, hang up my hat!” says he— 
was suggestive of such wild excursive freaks of fun 
between Hood and his fast friend and brother angler, 
Philip De Franck, that their letters would often com- 
mence, “‘ Tim, says he,” or, ‘“‘ My dear Johnny.” The 
humorist’s sportiveness with his two children, again, 
was irrepressible. He would manufacture for them 
with his own hands and out of his delicate fancy a toy 
theatre, scenery, actors, dresses, tinsel processions by 
torchlight, dialogues, and all wrought out of his own 
frolicsome imagination. He would contrive an in- 
genious game with toy soldiers, involving in it all sorts 
of eccentric military manceuvres, cannons, caissons, 
tents, banners, epaulets, all the tiny et ceteras being 
of his own fabrication. When the materials for his 
“Comic” would be sent off on the coming round of 
Christmas, as a rule, each time late at night—drawings, 
wood-blocks, manuscripts—a joyous ‘ scratch” supper 
would be sat down to when the box had been once 
fairly packed, the little daughter, who had been roused 
from her sleep by the noise of the paeking, being 
huddled up in a shawl and seated at the supper-table 
to take part in the homely enjoyment. 

It was in the June of 1837 that the family quitted 
Coblenz. Going to Ostend, they there settled down, 
at 39, Rue Longue. Their stay had not been in any 
way equivalent to their street,” when Mr. Lewis, 
the artist, came there expressly to Ostend for the 
purpose of painting Hood’s likeness. An engraving 
from this portrait, which was, in point of fact, produced 
for that very purpose, formed, in 1838, the frontispiece 


to ‘‘ Hood’s Own,”’—not his wife, as he characteristically 
explained, but his nine ‘‘ Comics,” collected and bound 
up together. Before leaving Coblenz, he had made 
the usual river excursion through the glories of Rhine. 
land, a graphic record of which, with pen and pencil, 
he was now preparing for publication. In the begin. 
ning of 1839 he took a run across from Ostend to 
England. His visit homewards was, however, but of 
brief duration. His health was by that time more than 
ever to his wife a source of the profoundest solicitude, 
During his sojourn upon this occasion at the house of 
his friend Dr. Elliot, in Stratford, his indisposition 
became so alarming at length that Mrs. Hood hurriedly 
came over from Belgium to see herself as to the pru- 
dence of his return journey to Ostend. Before their 
visit at the Elliots’ was closed, we find Hood re. 
marking, in one of his letters of his wife, “ Jane has 
been busy in a mercantile way—a perfect Tim Linkin. 
water in petticoats—I having been as useless,” he adds, 
“as Mrs. Nickleby in trousers.” Although they went 
back for a while to the continent, they eventually resolved 
in the autumn of 1840 upon coming home again perma- 
nently to England. Inthe Christmas of 1839 Hood had 
published his ‘‘ Up the Rhine,” 1,500 copies of which were 
sold off in the first fortnight. The success of the work 
was unfortunately baulked, however, before the second 
edition could make its appearance, some question in 
regard to the copyright having resulted in a sort of 
deadlock consequent upon an action at law. Howit 
happened that Hood was enabled, towards the close of 
1840, to bring his family back to London was this—he 
had then parted with (to Mr. Bentley) the only copy- 
right he ever sold, that of his novel of ‘‘ Tylney Hall.” 
It was with the funds thus placed in his hands that he 
was enabled to return at last with some degree of com- 
fort homewards. Instead of taking a house, however, 
he contented himself for the time with lodgings at No. 
2, Union Row, in the High Street of Camberwell. He 
was once more writing as industriously as ever for one 
or another of the periodicals. He contributed a couple 
of articles on Fishing to the Sporting Magazine. A 
‘ Child’s Library ” was projected by him, but unluckily 
the notion was never realised. Another while there 
was a talk, but only a talk,. of starting a “ Juvenile 
Magazine.” For any such undertaking Hood had a 
wonderful aptitude. A more charming writer for 
children never existed. Evidence of this, of the most 
delightful kind, may be found in his letters addressed 
to the three little Elliots, May and Dunnie and Jeanie. 
How inimitable is the frolic fun in which he there 
indulges! Telling one child-correspondent that when 
he was fishing with a long string for flat fish he felt as 
if he were flying a kite! Saying that when he caught 
a plaice covered all over with red spots he thought he 
had caught the measles! Exclaiming, in his envy 0 

their childhood, that he often wished he was two oF 
three children! Observing of the large white birds 
with black-tipped wings that are seen down at the 

seaside that they are called gulls—but that they dont 

mind it! Prattling to little May for a long while 

together about the baby—ending his talk with, “ Bless 





him! But I must not write on him any more—he's 
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so soft, and I have nothing but steel pens.” Even 
through all this playful effervescence of his humorous 
fancy the discerning adult could perceive in between 
the lines what was invisible to his child-reader, that a 
tender sadness lurked under the patient smile of that 
worn and suffering nature. As where, jesting with 
Dunnie about swimming, he says, from his sick-room, 
“] only swim in fancy, and strike out new ideas.” Or, 
again, where, as he recalls to mind his old love for the 
rolling waves, he quietly observes, ‘‘ there is no sea 


here, so I am forced to dip into books.” If he 
was debarred from carrying out his project of 
writing a Child’s Library or setting afloat a 


Juvenile Magazine, he was busily and most indus- 
triously writing for Colburn’s New Monthly, then 
under the editorship of Theodore Hook. In it, for 
example, about this period he penned his ‘“‘ Rhymes for 
the Times,” but, still more memorably, his wonderfully 
elaborated and witty poem of ‘“‘ Miss Kilmansegg and 
her Precious Leg.” To ourselves it always appears in 
the light of a very tour de force of the riches of the 
language. It is, asa mere play upon words, a very 
fountain of golden-water, spouting up clear and glitter- 
ing, and showering back in perpetual sparkles of witty 
conceits, bons mots, puns like sugarplums, and verbal 
good things as rare as precious stones. Like a bride- 
cake in its luscious wealth, it is only crumbling away 
from its very richness. All the while he was pouring 
his ‘opulent fancies forth in this extraordinary poem, 
turning his ink-drops in bullion and golden coinage of 
the brain, every doubloon in it having the ring of the 
true metal, he was living with his family upon only too 
short an allowance of the world’s goods in his hum- 
drum lodgings in Camberwell. His reputation was 
rising and expanding, however, both in this country 
and on the continent. His beautiful poem of ‘‘ Eugene 
Aram’s Dream,” already particularly referred to as 
having been written by him a dozen years previously 
was now just newly translated into German by Herr 
von Riihe, an honour that the English author was 
highly appreciated. 

Theodore Hook breathed his last on the 24th August, 
1841, and it became necessary, therefore, that Mr. 
Colburn should appoint some one else as quickly as 
possible to the editorship of the New Monthly Magazine. 
Selecting Hood from among all his contributors as 
probably the most suitable for the position he made 
him an offer of the appointment. The negotiation was 
soon completed, Thomas Hood being installed with a 
salary of £300 a year in the editoral chair by the rst 
of September. Whatever he wrote in the magazine he 
Was to be paid for of course at the usual rate of remu- 
heration in addition to the income insured to him by 
the editorship. In consequence of the new arrange- 
ment the hard working invalid man of letters removed 
from his indifferent Camberwell lodging to No. 17, 
Elm Tree Road, in St. John’s Wood. His residence 
there was far more pleasantly situated, the house 
overlooking Lord’s Cricket Ground. The work he had 
undertaken was congenial to his taste, and he entered 
Upon it with the zest of pleasure enhanced by the sense 

at it brought with it competence. Hood's editorship 





of the New Monthly lasted, however, for barely two 
years and aquarter. By the end of 1843 he had resigned 
the chair he had accepted originally with so much eager- 
ness. His contributions to the magazine were then col- 
lected together and published separately in two volumes 
under the title of “‘ Whimsicalities.” They included 
among them such wonderful little freaks of fancy as 
that one which we remember reading originally in the 
magazine itself, at the time of its first appearance, a 
little paper occupying exactly one page of the New 
Monthly, descriptive of a Jack Tar suddenly starting up 
out of a deep sleep in some hospital to look across the 
ward at another patient in the opposite bed, then being 
attended to by the doctor and his assistants. A little 
old man, this patient is, with a long hooked nose of a 
bright red colour, beady black eyes, and a mouth on 
the broad grin. At the moment Jack wakes to a 
recognition of the scene before him, the medical group 
are busily engaged in dressing a large raw wound on 
the little old man’s back immediately between or just 
over the shoulder blades. Jack’s amazement, first of 
all, is simply speechless until, after gazing his fill, 
open-eyed and open-mouthed, at the spectacle before 
him, he finds relief at last for his feelings in the ex- 
clamation — ‘‘ Why, shiver my timbers!” if it ain’t 
Punch, and they’ve cut his hump off!” 

Under the title of that same wooden-headed droll, 
by the way, Thomas Hood early, in 1841, while he 
was yet in lodgings at Camberwell, had made acquaint- 
ance with the now celebrated humorous periodical of 
the London Charivari. Walking out one day with his 
daughter, he stepped into a small bookseller’s shop 
in the Walworth Road, to avoid a mob just then 
gathered outside round a man who was collecting 
signatures for a Chartist petition. Turning over some 
cheap periodicals that lay on the counter, while he 
waited there, Hood then came upon No.1 of a new 
comic weekly, just out, called Punch. It was to give 
him a fresh platform, not so very long afterwards, and 
that, too, both as poet and as humanitarian. In the 
Christmas number of Punch, in fact, for 1843 there 
appeared, of course anonymously, “‘ The Song of the 
Shirt.” It thrilled to the heart of the public with the 
resonance of a trumpet. It ran the whole round of the 
newspapers. People wondered as to the authorship. 
Hood soon settled all doubts on that head, however, 
by writing to The Sun and acknowledging the verses as 
his own. It widened his popularity upon the instant 
more than all his books had done put together. Other 
contributions of his had already appeared in Punch, 
one of these being a comical wood-cut called ‘‘ The 
Lady in the Lobster,” another being a copy of verses 
called ‘A Drop of Gin,” illustrated by the pencil of 
Kenny Meadows. ‘ The Song of the Shirt” was the 
first that told, however, and it at once sprang into 
celebrity. 

During the previous September he had paid a visit 
to his Scottish relatives at Dundee. On his return he 
resolved upon withdrawing from the New Monthly 
editorship. His relations with the proprietor were not 
satisfactory. Added to this, moreover, he cherished 
the design of starting a monthly periodical of his own. 
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This accordingly he did, and that, too, in every way 
courageously. On the rst January, 1844, appeared the 
first number of Hood’s Magazine. it contained no less 
than eleven articles of his own composition. He had 
by that time moved from Elm Tree Road to Devonshire 
Lodge in the New Finchley Road, St. John’s Wood. 
It was to prove unhappily his last place of residence. 
His magazine was first of all published at an office of 
its own, situated No. 1, Adam Street, Adelphi. It 
was later on issued to the public, however, at 356, 
Strand, by Mr. Henry Renshaw, the medical publisher. 
The new periodical prospered almost beyond expecta- 
tion. Difficulties arose, however, from the unexpected 
impecuniosity of Hood’s partner in the enterprise. 
The humorist’s own health, moreover, under the con- 
sequent weight of anxiety and under the excessive 
strain of so much over-work just at the time when he 
ought to have had brain-rest and freedom from solici- 
tude, broke down, in the May of 1844, utterly. His 
illness was more serious than any he had previously 
endured. When his last birthday came round on the 
23rd, he being then only forty-five, he declared it to be 
impossible to say how old he felt! The June number 
of the magazine contained a wood-cut of his own draw- 
ing representing a cluster of bottles, leeches, and 
blisters, entitled serio-comically, ‘‘ The Editor’s Apolo- 
gies.” A delusive interval of convalescence came in 
the July of 1844, when he went for a couple of months’ 
change of air to Vanbrugh House on Blackheath. 
Returning thence in December, he took a run across 
the Channel, just for a breath of sea breeze, to Calais, 
accompanied by his daughter, coming back to Dover, 
rather jaded, by the return packet. A propos to the 
case of a poor hedger and ditcher named Gifford White, 
he wrote in the November number of the magazine his 
“Lay of the Labourer.” His course was fiearly run 
out, however. Absolute rest was at last enjoined by 
his watchful and sympathetic physician. Absolute 
rest—if only it might be procurable. Dr. Elliot’s 
opinion was brought to the knowledge of the noble- 
hearted Premier, Sir Robert Peel. As the result of 
that appeal to the head of the Government {100 a year 
was granted by the Crown to the poet’s wife, his own 
life at the moment being so frightfully precarious. 
This pension op the Civil List was to date from the 
previous pune. The correspondence which took place 
between Hood and the Prime Minister in regard to this 
matter redounds in every way to the honour of each. 
As a matter of course, the working man of letters, 
though aided by that slight stipend, still had to toil on. 
He wrote at his blithest in the Christmas number, 
among other characteristic effusions ‘‘ Mrs. Peck’s 
Pudding.” On Christmas Day he contrived to get out 
of bed and sit up for an hour or two for the sake of 
appearances in a little dressing room that adjoined his 
sleeping apartment. The flame of his life, however, 
was burning low in the socket. In February he con- 
tributed to his magazine two exquisitely beautiful but 
émir.ous stanzas, in which, in the foretaste of death, 
he sang alternately— 


“TI smell the mould above the rose,” 








and, again— 
“‘T smell the rose above the mould!” 


One alone of his seriously pathetic poems surpassed 
this—it is one, however, to our own thinking, among 
all his works, incomparably the “best beautiful!” 
Need we say that we allude here to his lovely and 
most mournful poem of the ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs?” His 
pen at the last dropped tears rather than ink, and those 
tears fell on his own death-bed. The March number 
of his magazine announced that his condition was hope- 
less. The tenderest sympathy was evidenced towards 
him by unknown admirers. Some of these sent him 
fruit. Others violets. One enclosed him, quite anony- 
mously, a £20 note. Another addressed to. him lines 
full of loving appreciation. As for poor Hood himself 
he wrote a couple of epitaphs for his tomb—one 
humorous, the other pathetic. The former was “ Here 
lies one who spat more blood and made more puns than 
any other man.” The latter, which was eventually 
inscribed on his monument, was “ He sang the Song of 
of the Shirt.” In the April number of the magazine 
his approaching death was formally announced. On 
May-day he was last conscious, and on Saturday the 
3rd May, 1845, about noon he expired. On the 1oth 
of that month he was peacefully at rest in his grave in 
Kensal Green Cemetery. Eighteen months after- 
wards his wife’s remains were placed there beside him; 
and on the 18th of July, 1854, the beautiful monument 
which now stands there was publicly inaugurated. It 
was originally suggested by some charming lines of 
Eliza Cook’s directing attention to the fact that 
Thomas Hood’s grave was unmarked by any memo- 
rial. Thereupon, in the autumn of 1852, subscrip- 
tions were opened, the result of which was the now 
well-known bronze and granite tomb designed by 
Matthew Noble, the sculptor. At the unveiling of that 
monument on the beautiful summer’s day of 1854, 
which has just been mentioned, a day we vividly recall 
to our remembrance, an inaugural address appropriate 
to the occasion was delivered in earnest terms expres- 
sive of affectionate admiration by Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, now Lord Houghton. On the death of the 
poet’s wife so soon after his own dissolution, the small 
pension from the Crown already mentioned was by an 
exceptional arrangement continued to his children. 
His reputation is endeared to the hearts of his fellow- 
countrymen by those two beloved titles of English 
Poet and English Humorist. Each is as a passport to 
what poor human nature speaks of as immortality, and 
Hood has them both. His reputation as a Humonrist 
will no doubt long survive, but there are radiant testl- 
monies to his right to his far noble fame as Poet—such; 
for example, as the “Song of the Shirt” and the 
“ Bridge of Sighs,” such as the ‘“ Haunted House 
and “‘ Eugene Aram’s Dream ”—that are henceforth m 
truth abiding and integral parts of our English 
literature. 














OBSEQUIES OF THE EMPEROR. 





AD his Imperial Majesty Napoleon III. breathed 
his last in the Palace of the Tuileries while yet 
at the very summit of power instead of in exile and in 
political abjection at Chiselhurst, he could not by any 
possibility have received more noble or more affecting 
sepulture. Nay, we hesitate not to go even beyond 
that in our assertion, and to state quite deliberately 
our conviction that the spectacle witnessed on Tuesday, 
the 14th January, in Camden Place, and on Wednesday, 
the 15th January, in the funeral procession that followed 
the dead Emperor’s remains across the common to his 
simple grave in St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, at 
Chiselhurst, surpassed as a profoundly touching tribute 
to his memory any honours that might have been 
accorded to him half-a-dozen years ago, had he been 
buried with all the pomp of a grand state ceremonial 
side by side with the Founder of his Dynasty under 
the Golden Dome of the Invalides. 

What we shall here write of the obsequies of the 
Third Napoleon we shall write from our own personal 
observation, from what we ourselves actually witnessed. 
Already the fullest accounts have been furnished by 
the public journals of the Lying in State of the 
Emperor, and of the Funeral on the following forenoon. 
Whatever may here be said in regard to either incident 
we are desirous of having accepted as simply supple- 
mental to the daily newspapers. According to a 
moderate computation, 25,000 persons must have 
passed, on Tuesday, before the chapelle ardente in which 
the body of the great potentate reposed in his coffin, 
arrayed in the uniform worn by him on his last battle- 
field. It is no exaggeration, we believe, to add that, 
on a moderate calculation, there were 100,000 persons 
who witnessed, on Wednesday, the passing from house 
to graveyard of the funeral train. So far as could be 
judged in any way, moreover, from the outward aspect 
of the throng upon each occasion, the people who had 
thus assembled were there, as an almost universal rule, 
not from curiosity, but from feelings of the truest 
personal sympathy. In the sustained and long- 
enduring gravity of the crowd there were evidences of 
profound emotion. A more thoroughly sympathetic 
gathering of all classes of the community was certainly 
never beheld. Everything, from first to last, was 
indicative, upon both of these memorable days, of a 
Spontaneous homage offered, upon the last opportuni- 
ties in any way possible to a great man who could not 
have been a bad man, seeing, as the world has done 
how, the faithful and tender affection manifested 
towards him by all those immediately around him, 
Some of whom, like his weeping valet, had been with 
him for twenty years, others, even, like his devoted 
friend Dr. Conneau for as many as forty years 
together. The sovereign so honoured, moreover, was 
one bereft of all power, stripped of all his possessions, 
hopelessly expatriated, and who died in a foreign land, 
under a ban worse than ostracism. Nevertheless, it 
Was around the bier of an exiled monarch that the 
Princes, the statesmen. the marshals, the admirals, the 
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senators, the deputies, all the great historic dignitaries 
of his vanished empire had assembled to a man, to 
testify by their presence their unfaltering attachment 
to himself and his dynasty, in spite of the most over- 
whelming misfortunes. After the scenes that have 
been witnessed during the last week at the little hamlet 
in Kent in which the fallen Emperor had taken up his 
abode since his arrival in England from his captivity 
at Wilhelmshohe, history can happily point at last to 
one instance in which a throneless monarch has not 
been deserted, in which the full array of his court has 
been gathered around his coffin to offer him in death 
the same homage which they had paid him in life, 
when he was the master of legions, and the dominant 
intellect in the whole political system of the European 
continent. It could not be said of him, at least, in the 
mournful words of Anthony,— 
‘“* But yesterday, the word of Cesar might 
Have stood against the world: now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence.” 

All were there; ambassadors, ministers of state, 
officers of his household during the days of his glory, 
all the historic names associated with his rule during 
the two-and-twenty years in which he wielded supreme 
authority over France. All the survivors among the 
chief servants of his Crown, diplomatists, adminis- 
trators, courtiers, and leading functionaries had 
gathered together instantly upon the first tidings of 
his death to evidence by the conclusive testimony of 
their presence at his tomb the absolute loyalty of their 
attachment. 

As to the Lying in State on Tuesday, the r4th, the 
subjoined are our own personal recollections. On 
arriving at the lodge-gate of Camden House at a little 
before eleven o'clock in the morning, we found ranged 
on either side, extending far out into the common, in 
two serried masses, a dense throng of people waiting 
for admission, many of whom had been already stand- 
ing there patiently for that purpose for as many as five 
hours together. Policemen kept the two lines in 
order and guarded the entrance. Together with the 
late arrivals of the great dignitaries of the empire, 
some of whom at the moment were still dropping in, 
a few privileged persons only were admitted within the 
precincts. So far as the public were concerned, the 
Lying in State was not to commence until twelve 
o'clock. And, as we have said, on our reaching the 
gate, it was not yet eleven. Passing the lodge, at 
once, above which the tricolour was fluttering half-mast 
high, we advanced up the avenue. Another tricolour 
was displayed half-mast high over the old red-brick 
mansion, the prematurely closed front doorway of 
which was guarded not by mutes, but by policemen. 
Every blind was down, as a matter of course, and 
admission to the building was obtained through one of 
the French-windows to the left, immediately in front 
of which, towering to the roof-beams and sweeping the 
whole of that side of the building with its branches 
was a noble cedar. On entering through the doorlike 
casement, we find ourselves in the broad darkened 
corridor draped in black, not only from floor to ceiling, 
but ceiling and floor as well, so that the whole is like a 
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sombre tunnel that runs through the house from end 
to end. A glimmer of daylight is at the opposite 
extremity where egress to the outer air is obtained 
through a similar guarded casement. Advancing 
towards the other end of the corridor, we enter the 
dining-room, to the right, where for nearly an hour we 
remain in the midst of the leading personages under 
Napoleon’s Government. Every face is historical. 
All are in evening costume of itself the simplest 
mourning. The white neck-tie with the majority is lit 
up by the red cordon and the gold cross of the Legion. 
M. Rouher for an hour together is standing almost 
immediately in front of us—often whispered to by 
others, but whenever left to his own meditation undis- 
turbed with his fine thoughtful eyes brimming with 
involuntary tears. Near him is the Duc de Gramont, 
tall, black-haired, apparently smiling, but really with a 
fixed expression of pain upon his countenance. Here 
is M. Schneider. There is M. Bourgoing. While we 
are waiting in hushed silence and in a sort of twilight 
gloom, the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh are paying their visit of affectionate condolence 
to the Prince Imperial and the other Princes of the 
Imperial Family. They are afterwards, unseen by us, 
conducted, close by where we are tarrying in the 
dining-room, to the then looped up curtain of the 
chapelle ardente where the dead body of the Emperor 
has been Lying in State—unobserved by us by reason 
of the screening drapery when we had passed just now 
down the corridor. The Royal visitors have been con- 
ducted after this mark of farewell homage for the dead 
to a brief interview with the widowed Empress. When 
the English Princes have at last taken their departure 
and the Heir to the Emperor has had his last sight of 
his father in his coffin before the others are admitted— 
then at last there is some sign of an end to our long 
waiting. The Duc de Bassano, as Grand Master of 
the Ceremonies, wearing his cordon and his star, 
appears in the doorway of the dining-room and calls out 
** Messieurs les officiers de la Maison de l’Empereur! ” 
Those so designated thereupon pass out into the 
corridor. Presently he returns with the cry, ‘‘ Messieurs 
les anciens ministres de l’Empereur!” M. Rouher, 
the Duc de Gramont and the rest of those implied by 
the summons disappear from our midst in like manner. 
A little later on, the Duc de Bassano calls aloud in the 
doorway one other name, one at which a black-veiled 
lady rises, ‘‘ Madame la Duchesse de Malakhoff!” All 
of us who are then left are conducted from the dining- 
room down the remaining part of the corridor through 
the window of egress at its extremity. Thence return- 
ing in the open air past the whole length of the facade 
of the building we are conducted anew to the side 
window at which we had originally entered. By that 
time the curtains hitherto veiling the entrance to the 
chapelle ardente have been looped up permanently. One 
by one we are slowly trooped along the corridor, until 
upon our left-hand we come with a sudden sense of 
awe upon the scene of the Lying in State— 
“O mighty Cesar! dost thou lie so low ? 


Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure ?—Fare thee well.” 





Peacefully, as if sleeping, and yet with the wax-like 
hue of death, the Emperor lay, his hands crossed a little 
below his waist, the eyelids firmly shut, the reticent 
mouth closed now for ever, a look of wearied but serene 
majesty over the whole countenance. The mere acces. 
sories of that historic picture shrank into insignificance 
before the grand, dumb, solemn presence of the dead 
Napoleon stretched there at peace for ever in his coffin, 
The sweeping pall of velvet, the golden bees, the 
imperial crown, the initial N’s, the huge waxen tapers 
and the giant silver candlesticks, the insignia of the 
garter, the warlike kepi, the sword of the warrior who 
had been victorious before he was defeated, the priests 
at their prie-dieus, the faithful and iilustrious atten. 
dants, Dukes and Marshals keeping watch by the 
bier: all were as if they were not—we saw only, asit 
were, “‘ after life’s fitful fever,”’ sleeping well, the dead 
Emperor. Twice, as it happened, we passed before 
that august spectacle. Upon the second occasion, 
before the public were admitted, the corridor was for 
awhile nearly empty. As we advanced and paused 
anew for a moment before the chapelle ardente to asperge 
the bier with the spray of olive handed to those who 
listed by one of the attendants, an old man, to all 
appearance one of the veteran officers of the imperial 
army, who was just then approaching to make the last 
adieux to his dead Emperor, broke suddenly, in spite 
evidently of his every effort to suppress them, into a 
passion of sobs, the anguish expressed by which it was 
exquisitely distressing to hear. Tears were on many 
faces among the crowds that moved through the cor- 
ridor. The eyes of the majority were dimmed. The 
hearts of all were touched more or less by a not 
unnatural emotion. “As was well said, because most 
truthfully said, by one of the daily newspapers, if ever 
there was unmistakeably a house of mourning it was 
Camden House during the Lying in State of Napoleon 
III. It was impossible to witness the profound and 
not only unaffected but irrepressible grief of every one 
connected with the Emperor's household without a 
thrill of sympathy. That most acceptable consolation 
of all to mourners so deeply moved, a frank and manly 
sympathy, the Imperial family and its adherents have 
during this last week had from the English people to 
the full and to overflowing. 

As to the Funeral procession of Wednesday, the 
15th, from Camden Place to the little church of St. 
Mary’s, across the common at Chiselhurst, what struck 
us more particularly in regard to that was the fact 
that it gave such unmistakeable and clearly visible 
evidence of the depth, the sincerity, the completeness 
of the sorrow of the whole of the assembled chiefs of 
the Imperial party at the death of the Third Napoleon. 
As nearly as one might judge, there were 2,000 there 
following him on foot and bareheaded to his obsequies. 
Among the concourse one looked, happily in vain, for 
two whose presence there would certainly have 
been undesirable, M. Emile Ollivier, the miunistef 
of the ceur léger, and that Imperial swashbuckler 
Prince Pierre Bonaparte. One form only we miss 
from the throng with regret, that of Marshal MacMahon, 
the Duke of Magenta. Otherwise the cortége wa 
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complete; it embraced within it all the now surviving 
notabilities of the Empire. The deputation of ouvriers 
from Paris, who marshalled the procession, some of 
them dressed in the blouse, one of the number carrying 
the tricolour trailed from the broken branch of one of 
the trees in the avenue, gave the perfecting touch, as 
it seemed to us, to the whole demonstration. Several 
members of the French clergy followed. After these 
came the Hearse, drawn by eight black horses swathed 
in funeral trappings, the pall itself trailing under a 
blazonry of imperial crowns and initial Ns, and loaded 
with a profusion of huge purple wreaths of violets and 
golden crowns of immortelles. The Prince Imperial, 
wearing a cloak and the grand cordon of the Legion of 
Honour, looking pale but bearing his head erect under 
his sorrows, followed as Chief Mourner. After him 
came the other Princes of the Imperial Family, con- 
spicuous among whom, from his wonderful resemblance 
tothe First Emperor, was the Prince Napoleon. As 
official representatives of Her Majesty the Queen there 
were Lord Bridport as Lord in Waiting, and Lord 
Sydney as Lord Chamberlain. The Prince of Wales 
and the Royal Family were there also in the persons 
of their equerries. As the French concourse streamed 
by in the grey January atmosphere, their heads being 
uncovered all the while they were dejectedly following 
their Emperor to his last resting-place, it was impos- 
sible not to recognise on their faces a token of grief 
beyond even tears. Again, one could not help feeling at 
once that if there was ever sorrow in a funeral procession 
it was visibly, appreciably, palpably before us in that 
simple unadorned pompe funébre of Napoleon III. Ac- 
commodation, as it happened, could only be found within 
the walls of the little church for less than 200 out of 
the 2,000 notabilities of the empire who had followed 
the hearse to the narrow graveyard. Every one of 
them, however, had a sorrowful satisfaction in offering 
even that restricted mark of their homage to the 
Sovereign to whose memory they loyally clung in death 
through all the misery of their jast two dreadful years 
of bodily anguish and supreme misfortune. Thus not 
unbefittingly was laid in his grave the Imperial Exile of 
Chiselhurst under a rain of violets and immortelles. 
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REVIEWS. 


Zoological Mythology ; or, The Legends of Animals. 
yY ANGELO pe GuBernatis. Tribner and Co. 


The only possible fault to be found with a work of so 
much research and illustrative information as the one before 
us is that its very copiousness renders speedy perusal 
difficult ; and, therefore, we feel an apology due, at starting, 
or inability to do justice to the whole undertaking at a 
Single glance. At the present time when so much curious 
and new light is being thrown on comparative mythology 
by Max Miller and Mr. Cox, in particular, and by a host 
of collateral authors and compilers of Aryan, Scandinavian, 
and German Traditions and myths, Signor de Gubernatis’ 
nications of his comparative studies and their results is 

Sularly well-timed, and we must add that every page of 

8 work betrays the enthusiast in his subject, who is the 














his own. There is nothing dry, stiff, or sceptical about 
him ; nothing dogmatic, though he is one of those who, by 
their acquirements and position, might claim to dogmatise ; 
but, on the contrary, he takes his readers as children by 
the hand, and leads them, kindled as it were by his own 
contagious rapture, through the fabled paths of myth-land, 
and zoologic fable. Premising that the relations of ancient 
myth, as the germ of many existing traditions, and of 
existing legends as the key to divers ancient celestial 
personifications are so intimate as to be almost immediate, 
he proceeds to trace from the ancient Vedic texts, and the 
Hindoo literature which followed them, through the Mon 

golian, Persian, and Turkish traditions, and so on, through 
the legends and myths of the Slavonians, and the Greeks 
and Romans, down to our own period, the one, though 
endlessly confused and divergent, stream of primitive 
Aryan mythology, which is the source and germ of all the 
the diversities of after-myth. His plan is to divide the 
work into three books, discussing the legends of animals 
according to their habitat in earth, air, or water; but 
the key to all the three is aclear conception of the Heavens, 
and their celestial phenomena as the original of these 
zoological myths, which may be invariably referred to solar, 
lunar, and atmospheric features. 

‘* The drama of mythology? has its origin in the sky; but the sky may 
be either clear or gloomy; it may be illumined by the sun or by the 
moon ; it may be obscured by the darkness of the night, or the conden- 
sation of its vapours into clouds. Again the clear heavens assume at 
times the appearance of a milky sea; this milky appearance gives rise 
to the idea of a cow, and hence the most splendid aspects of the sky 
are often represented as herds and flocks.” (Pref. p. xvi.) 


The great advantage, as it seems to us, of this work 
consists in its giving a conspectus of universal mythology, 
thus referred to cloud-forms of divers kinds embodied, to 
primitive fancy, in animals and the brute creation; and its 
great charm the ingenuousness which the professor throws 
into his account of the separate lives of the mythological 
animals, and counsels his readers to put on for the perusal 
of his discoveries. An exceedingly pretty personal allusion 
to his own boyish experiences is given in p. xxiv. of his pre- 
face which will be read with interest ; and we desire at once 
to disabuse the readers of this notice of the idea that this is a 
book only for scholars and students, because it is in point 
of fact quite as much a system of genealogies of fairy tales 
and legends, exceedingly readable by the more general 
reader. We shall endeavour to show this, in several 
aspects of the subject, after we have stated,—in reference to 
the cow and the bull, to which we must at present confine 
ourselves, and which take up the better half of the first 
volume—the principle of connection between animal forms 
and celestial phenomena which the professor with much 
erudition evolves. Let us add that though an Italian he 
writes English charmingly. We use the word advisedly, 
for if ever he misses our idiom it is to say of causes that 
have made him hesitate, that they have “ given him 
pause,” and such proofs of foreign authorship are com- 
mendably exceptional, to say nothing of their provoking a 
very kindly smile. 

The cow and the bull are taken as the primary and 
prominent animal figures in the mystic heaven. The cow 
represents the dew, the bull the rain-giving Sun. The cow 
is, in the evidence of the Rigvedas, brown, dark, and 
spotted, and has her spotted children, which are the clouds 
(prignayas), and their brothers, the winds (Marutas). The 
great and supreme Vedic God, Indras, is the Bull and the 
Sun, according to the aspect in which he is regarded, and 
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his horns, the thunderbolts, and all his fabled enterprises 
are referred to solar or atmospheric phenomena. The 
clouds are, in primitive Aryan fancy, likened to mountains, 
rocks, and so forth, and transitionally, to stables for im- 
prisoned cows, to citadels and fortresses, and to immove- 
able trees. In the beclouded heavens, the warrior hero, 
Indras, displays his greatest strength, and, like his Greek 
counterpart, is the cloud-compeller and the thunderer, and, 
as our author puts it, ‘the most solemn moments of the 
great national Aryan epics, the Ramayanam and the 
Mahabharatam, the Book of Kings, as well as those of the 
Iliad, the Song of Roland, and the Nibelungen, are founded 
on this very coincidence of the two solar actions—the 
cloudy and shadowy monster thunderstruck, and the dawn 
(or spring) delivered and resuscitated.” Different aspects 
of the cow and bull, considered as Vedic deities and 
celestial phenomena arise out of the application of the 
myths of morning ard evening to spring and autumn and 
the myths of night to winter. Again, the Sun’s relations 
to Aurora, mark her out for the ‘“‘ Cow,” his radiant bride, 
who is, in different phases of myth, the rich princess, the 
valiant heroine, or the wise fairy. The foreshadowings of 
all this allegoric, and myth-world imagery is to be found, 
Signor De Gubernatis shews us, in the hymns of the 
Rigvedas; it is repeated, with variations, in the Hindoo 
and Brahmanic legends, and so it goes on through divers 
steps, till it reaches the Germano-Scandinavian and Franco- 
Celtic, as well as the Greek and Latin steps, in the descent 
of the ladder. To attempt anything more than a glance at 
isolated features of all this parallelism of traditions is 
simply impossible for a reviewer. ‘“ Non mihi si lingue 
centum sint, oraque centum, Ferrea vox, &c.” But it may 
not be amiss, in the remainder of this article, to point out 
the lights which this very able and exhaustive survey of 
zoological mythology—even when limited to one chief 
form of earth animals—throws upon proverb, fable, and 
other popular literatures ; for, by this means, we shall best 
assert for the work before us its claim to be in every 
library, where the love of world-wide legends, dear to every 
individual from childhood, is tendered and fostered. Let 
us first look at its realistic fairy tales and nursery stories. 


In the Vedic impersonation of Aurora, “the mother of 
cows,” who has no feet, but is carried in a chariot, is 
traced in p. 31 the germ of the story of Cinderella or the 
Glass Slipper. The word “apad” applied to her has a 
twofold meaning, either ‘“ footless ” or possessed of feet of 
which the measurement is a mystery. Mitras, the Sun, is 
the prince who essays to track Aurora, who, in her onward 
flight over earth, leaves no footsteps for her pursuer, as he 
would fain scan them from the heavens. The prince’s chase 
of Cinderella is prefigured. Soin Slavonic myth, which, 
thanks to Mr. Ralston’s Russian songs, is getting more 
familiar to our kindred race in England, the same story 
occurs, slightly varied, in the girl with a cruel stepmother, 
** for whom she divides the wheat from the barley, and draws 
water at the fountain (like the Vedic maiden Apala), she 
goes thrice splendidly dressed to church (which takes the 
place of the ball-room of other stories), where she is thrice 
seen by a handsome prince; she is twice followed, and 
twice disappears; the third time the prince has gum (or 
pitch in other variations) put on the ground, the fugitive 
loses her gold slipper in consequence, which the prince 
picks up, and tries on all the maidens till he finds his bride” 
p. 208). Again, in p. 64 we discover in the monster 

abandhas, who, when his two disproportionate and un- 
natural arms are cut off by his saviour Ramas, developes into 








a splendid and luminous demon (it isthe sun delivering him. 
self from the enveloping gloom and clouds), the germ of 
the ‘* White Cat,” which, at a similar timely interference of 
a friend in need, develops intu a beautiful princess. “This 
theory of the monster who thanks the hero that kills him” 
(as the white cat does its mutilator) repeats itself over and 
over again, as our author demonstrates in the Ramayanam 
and elsewhere. To take another case. The original of 
our “ Lady Godiva” is to be found in a Mongol story, 
which is itself paraphrased from the Hindoo. “A King 
has a daughter named Light of the Sun, who is to be seen 
by noone. She asks to go out into the city to walk on the 
15th of the month (at full moon); the king orders all 
persons to stay at home that day, and all the doors and 
windows to be shut, and capital punishment is the penalty 
of disobeying the king's order.” Ssaran, a monster, is the 
prototype of “Peeping Tom,” though Ssaran’s fate is 
happier than that of Peeping Tom or Actzon. And Ssaran 
is the Moon. Here again the solar and lunar key is in request, 
and does its work satisfactorily. The bull and cow forms 
too, are prevalent in the tales of Ardshi-Bordshi, of which 
this story is the last. ‘‘ The cow and bull presented the 
same aspects and generated the same myths in Persia as 
in India, although more vaguely and undeterminately,” 
p. 110. 

As a key to proverb-genealogy, these pages are 
intensely interesting, and eminently useful. The pro- 
verbial expression “Diamonds of the first water” is 
traceable to a Vedic Hymn. The original of our proverb 
‘Taking the bull by the horns,” p. 122-3, arises from a 
story of a girl and her lover fleeing upon a bull, and 
followed by a monster. The girl is the morning aurora, 
her lover the sun, and the monster, the evening aurora, 
The bull is the moon, and, by the horns, the most prominent 
and visible situation from which to see danger. The 
youth knows that if the monster overtakes him he will be 
sure to demonstrate the truth ofthe proverb, which advises 
us in arduous undertakings “ to take the bull by the horns.” 
A little later on an Italian proverb meaning “ to remain 
with one or two spans of the nose” is explained, and 
shewn to be the original of the derisive gesture, which 
consists in applying both hands to the end of the nose (in 
the slang dictionary “taking a sight”), and in another 
place the proverb “‘ Between two that dispute the third 
profits ” is illustrated by the dispute betwiat three simpleton 
brothers in Esthonian tradition, each of whom gives up 
his fairy gift to a professedly sceptical stranger. p. 162. 
Casually we chance in p, 163, on the usage of putting 
* pulse” or “‘ peas” with the corpse at funerals, a usage 
to which the schoolboy will remember that Lucian alludes, 
where he makes an interlocutor in his “ Dialogues of the 
Dead” mention amongst his “ viatica,” pulse an’t please 
you, or Hecate’s Supper. 

Indeed it would be hard to say to what proverbial 
expression the professor does not with skill and more of 
less success apply the zoologico-mythologic key. “To 
shut the stable after the steed has been stolen,” of 
‘“‘Peppergate when your daughter is gone” are shown 1 
be susceptible of the clue which Hindoo tradition offers of 
a hero delivering a maiden, and of her brothers soon alter 
laying hands on her by force, after shutting her deliveret 
up in a cave and closing the door (p. 231). The dramatis 
persone and the scene and its surroundings are all bovine 
and atmospheric at one and the some time. We must 
leave our readers to gather the interpretation of the nursely 
jingle the “Cow that jumped over the moon,” nnless p& 
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chance we should be able to give it, when we glance at 
the “hare” of mythic legends, which has something to do 
with the matter. 

For the present we can only say that in fable-literature 
more especially (through we have not had space to prove 
our words) the researches of Professor Angelo de Guber- 
natis will have afforded great light. Indeed we know not 
in what range of story, myth, and legend literature they 
can be hereafter ignored. Congratulating him on his 
valuable labours, we leave him fora time, hoping—after 
due time for digestion—to return to the subject. 


Sunday Evenings at Northcourt. By Georce E. 
SARGENT, author of ‘* Chronicles ofan Old Manor,” &c. 
The Religious Tract Society. 

This pleasant and well-illustrated volume is designed 
to supply wholesome and appropriate food for the social 
and domestic circle, in cases where distance from the parish 
church prevents more than one attendance there on the 
Sunday, and where, without such attractive “ pabulum,” 
there would be a risk of the evening of that day 
being spent in vacuity.  Northcourt is a farm-house 
of the old manor-house type, at which conversations 
and narratives of an interesting tenor are supposed to 
have been made accessory on such Sunday evenings to 
devotional exercises, and a due infusion of poetry from 
English hymn writers and sacred poets (among whom we 
rejoice to find Keble and James Montgomery) renders these 
conversations all the more attractive and suitable for their 
purpose. The whole is in point of fact a reprint of two 
series of papers contributed to the Sunday at Home, and 
will, we have no doubt, be found more available and 
handy in its reproduced form. 

The framework of these conversations is ingenious and 
suggestive. The author represents himself as visiting a 
married couple, who had settled down in a neglected, wild, 
and rather inaccessible neighbourhood after a long lapse 
of time, and finding how they had struggled successfully 
against a spiritual destitution, which would have been 
terrible if succumbed to. The husband, Farmer Scott, 
had chartered a vehicle to take his family and as many 
others as room could be made for to the distant church, it 
was called “‘ Farmer Scott’s Gospel Caravan.” He had 
built a Sunday-school, where the curate was induced to 
hold an evening service, and, besides this, in course of 
time, these Sunday evening gatherings, or services had 
been established, at which the whole family, and neigh- 
bours who sought the privilege of admission, assembled for 
bible-reading, commentary by the elders, and instructive 
Stories bearing on the Scripture read. For example, the 
first evening described represents a reading of the story of 
Naaman’s wife’s little maid, a propos of which the master 
of the house tells a tale called the “Teacher Taught.” 
We cannot say that this evening is quite so much to our 
taste as some of the rest, the lesson deduced, and the 
moral pointed being rather of a nature calculated to raise a 
Prejudice in the minds of moderate church people. But 
many of the other stories, ‘ Domitile,” “the Story of a 

fact,” and Mr. Rose’s story, may be read with interest 
and profit. The second of these which we have named, is 

& curious story of conversion, told by the curate, and might 

found available as an anecdote in a missionary or 

Propagation address. Without entirely agreeing with the 

Phraseology of the author, which we could have wished to 

find iess that of a school or party, we can have no doubt that 

ts earnestness, arrangement, and general tone will be widely 
approved, and possess an interest foralargenumber of readers. 








The British Quarterly Review. No. CXIII. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 

A review of Mr. Curteis’ Bampton Lectures on Dissent 
occupies the place of honour in this number. The lecturer 
would probably have felt much more gratified by an open 
and undisguised attack on the views he put forth than by 
the faint praise, and anything but faint condemnation, 
which he meets with here. We have neither the space nor 
the wish to controvert the views of the writer, but we must 
express our surprise at his defence of the strenuous opposi- 
tion by dissenters to the religious census when it was last 
proposed. The late Sir G. C. Lewis was never a very 
enthusiastic Churchman, but he expressed his opinion of this 
opposition in the House of Commons in no sparing terms 
of reproof. Another thing also somewhat surprised us, 
viz., our finding “‘ Episcopal” used when “ Episcopalian” 
is evidently meant. With the exception of certain remarks 
in the article on Local Taxation, we have much pleasure 
in testifying to the great ability shown in the other articles 
of the British Quarterly. Ewald and Maurice form the 
subject of two admirable papers. The reviews are also 
deserving of very high praise, as also is a ‘* Contribution 
Towards a Theory of Poetry.” 


The Atlantic Monthly. 
London: Warne and Co. 
Messrs. Warne have lately undertaken the English 
agency of this magazine, and we heartily wish it in this 
country the success that it so thoroughly deserves. Many 
of the best writers in America are contributors to its pages, 
and though this is not necessarily a guarantee for the 
attractiveness of its contents, inasmuch as the best of 
writers are apt at times to send to magazines work of 
which they have little reason to be proud, yet in this case 
we can vouch for the papers being really good. The 
reviews are very able, and stories and poetry help to enliven 
the pages. that might, without their aid, be somewhat too 
grave. Politics, wisely as we think, have but a small share 
of space allotted to them, and the political paper in this 
number is simply written with the view of helping to cement 
the good feeling between this country and America. In 
the programme for the new year we must express our 
regret at finding ‘“‘ The Trial of Queen Caroline ” named 
as one of the attractions. 


The Mont Cenis Tunnel. C. J. Skeet. 

Though everyone has heard of the tunnel through Mont 
Fréjus, which for some mysterious reason is generally 
known as the Mont Cenis Tunnel, yet few, probably, are 
aware how long some such scheme had been in embryo, 
or how long ago it was that the idea of such an under- 
taking entered into the head of a poor peasant of Bar- 
donecchia. This little unpretending work pleasantly 
describes the whole business ab ovo usque ad mala. As 
long ago as in 1832 Joseph Medail (a suggestive name, by 
the way), a peasant, living at Bardonecchia, showed to the 
then King of Sardinia his design for opening a railway 
from Bardonecchia to Modane, and eleven years later he 
presented to the Chamber of Commerce and Agriculture 
at Chambéry a similar plan, accompanied with many par- 
ticulars. “ The plan of this humble peasant met,” the 
writer informs us, “‘ with approval, but during his lifetime 
means were wanting for its accomplishment.” If we are 
to judge by the fate of our unlucky countrymen, whose 
skill has led them into the fatal error of attempting to 
serve their native land by their ingenious inventions, we 
may pretty safely take this to mean that, Joseph Medail 
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crafty spider and the silly fly, and the ingenious devices 


having been worried to death through his temerity to pro- | 
by which the spider finally succeeded in enticing the 


pounding a most useful scheme, the Sardinian Government 
then felt at liberty to follow up and improve up6n his | fly into his web. And, indeed, the ardent love of nature 
plans. in all its varying aspects which Mrs. Howitt’s poetry 
Accordingly, Sismonda, the famous mineralogist, and | so strongly inculcates is just the very feeling of all others 
Maus (another suggestive name) were invited in make | which should be early excited in the minds of children, 
experiments for determining the practicability of making | Instead of the dreary “ constitutional,” when the little ones 
such a tunnel as Medail had proposed. They came to | with aching limbs and dulled minds are dragged along, let 
the conclusion that such a plan was quite feasible, and | them be allowed to exercise their cramped limbs and 
that its site should be amuse their minds by 
that chosen by Medail. ) using their faculties of 
As a short record of the | observation. The diff. 
beginning of this marvel- , — | culty is often felt, how 
lous work, and of the ex- | to commence the in- 
periments and final suc- struction of a child, 
cess of attending the Our answer is ready, 
perforation of the moun- Teach it first of all to 
tain this little work will observe and learn, and 
be found very useful. for that purpose let it 
We are, however, much | be taught to watch the 
disappointed to find how | birds and flowers that 
much is omitted which live aboutit. And the 
might, had it been in- lesson is very simple 
serted, have made the and easy both to teacher 
book a tolerably exhaus- and learner. No ex- 
tive account. The pensive apparatus is 
stations are, however, wanted, no elaborate 
scarcely mentioned, and | parade of scientific 
the information as_ to | rules and laws, and the 
| 
| 
| 














the time at present occu- other devices. which 
pied in passing through 
the tunnel, with many 
other minor details, such 
as an account of the 
opening of the line, are 
pretty much left to the 
reader's imagination. 
Several illustrations of 
the villages on the line 
of the route, the one that 
occupies the frontispiece 
being a very pretty 


were made to stunt 
| and crush knowledge, 
| and the child gains 
| health and knowledge 
| simultaneously. 

We recommend these 
| two volumes because 
| this very system may 
| be adequately carried 
out by their means. A 
few lines about— 


“The blue-bell and the 





sketch, add to the attrac- orchis red, 
tiveness of the book, but The boughs of wilding 
OLD-FASHIONED WINTER. overhead, 





their value would be very 


considerably enhanced if The cistus from the hill” 


Five-and-twenty years ago, 











at the foot of each illus- Winter was a time of snow. are easily committed 
tration there was a line . . . * * | to memory, and the 
to indicate of what place re De Then the famished birds were tame, | first country walk gives 
the plate was a repre- J f Andjhopping to the window came, an opportunity of 
sentation. 2 Begging little crumbs of bread— realising by practical 
Birds and Flowers. Begging to be housed and fed. | inspection the peg 
By Mary Howirr. | | commemorated oo e 
Illustrated by H. See Se ee eee a. We beve 
iacomelli. T. Nel- oe ‘ riefly mentione 
ynene tl Ne (From Mary Howitt’s “Birds and Flowers. ’) flowers, but we must 
: not forget that birds, 
ones of Natural History. By Mary Howirr. | insects, and animals are also delineated both by pen and 
ustrated by H. Giacomelli. T. Nelson and Sons. | pencil, and touched on in a gentle loving spirit of tender- 


These two handsome volumes form part of an Illustrated | ness and kindness which will sow in tne young heart 
Series of Juvenile Art-Books which Messrs. Nelson are | the seeds of charity which may flourish vigorously in 
bringing out, and both for their beauty of type and admira- | maturer years. The artist, as well as the author, have 
ble illustrations are sure to become popular. Mrs. Howitt’s | both done their best, and Mr. Giacomelli’s drawings, 48 
talents as a writer for children are well known, and her | will be seeu by our two specimens, are worthy of almost 
verses, though simple and unpretending, are just the thing | any book, and scarcely need the testimonial which Mrs. 
to attract a child’s fancy. We all know her story of the | Howitt favours them with in the preface. He is, we 
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think, at his best in his drawings of birds and in his 
little sketches of woodland scenery. Some of the latter are | 
indeed very striking and beautiful, and his rendering of 

pliage is invariably marked by much lightness and delicacy | 
of execution. He is least successful in his representation | 
of fowers, which are at times somewhat heavily rendered, | 
and the leaves often look too solid, a defect which we | 
have noticed in the drawings of many artists of even the | 
very highest repute. But upon the whole it may be | 
doubted if any better illustrated books of the kind have | 
heen produced. They will make charming prizes for young | 
students in every department of natural history. | 





Christianity Suited to eigcindionse 
all Forms of Civi- 
lization. A Lecture | 
delivered in connec- | 
tion with the Chris- 
tian Evidence So- 
ciety. By Sir BaRTLE 
Frere. Hodderand | 
Stoughton. 


We commend to the | 
study of all who are in- | 
terested in the work of | 
missions the thoughtful | 
wisdomofthis able,states- | 
manlike, and Christian | 
essay. The words of a | 
layman who has watched | 
the propagation of the | 
Gospel in India from | 
divers vantage-points can- | 
not failto be interesting, | 
byreason of their obvious | 
freedom from bias, which 
could hardly be expected 
inaclergyman. But this 
essay or lecture is charac- 
terized by a breadth of 
charity and philanthropy 
which renders it particu- 
larly interesting; and, 
whilst it grasps the whole | 
subject of missionary | 
endeavours, preserves a 
uniform abstinence from 
carping and faultfinding, 
too common in every-day 
criticisms of such efforts. 

Sir Bartle Frere passes in 
teview the three grades or 
‘lasses in India upon 
which Christianity, with 
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| hilation. 
two larger and darker classes of those on whom the Gospel 
in India is to be brought to bear. 
interesting details of the Fetishism which debases the 
lowest and Ingest class, and makes to itself gods of the 





THE WATER-RAT. 


Now he stands for a moment as if half perplexed 
In his frolicsome heart to know what to do next. 
Ha! see now that dragon-fly sets him astir, 
And he launches away like a brave mariner; 
See there, up the stream how he merrily rows, 
And the tall. fragrant calamus bows as he goes ! 
And now he is cost at the foot of the tree ; 


Tis his home, and a snug little home it must be ! 


IOI 








| what Sir Bartle Frere terms, the aggressiveness of Chris- 
| tianity must essay to overthrow, by teaching the Gospel 
lessons of humility as opposed to self-exaltation, active as 
contrasted with passive and contemptuous toleration, duty 
| to God and one’s neighbour as against materialistic prin- 
ciples, and in fine the preservation of the Body and the 
Life everlasting as against the Buddhist doctrine of anni- 


But the bulk of the lecture deals rather with the 


It gives curious and 


spirits of evil personified 
—— in the tiger of the jungle, 
or such epidemic dis- 
eases as the cholera and 
the small-pox. A propos 
of the pleadings of the 
sometime fashionable 
teacher, Jairam Row, in 
St. George’s Hall, for a 
Fetishism of some sort 
as a better help to devo- 
tion than a priest and 
his sermon, Sir Bartle 
has a page or two of 
sound and_ earnest 
reasoning to demolish 
the hollow and baseless 
position, and then pro- 
ceeds to show by results 
the results of conver- 
sion to the true faith in 
the case of tens of thou- 
sands of quondam devil- 
worshippers, both as 
regards religion and 
social life, in reference 
to the life that now is 
as well as that which is 
to come. 
No less timely and 
| seasonable in its out- 
spokenness is Sir Bartle’s 
testimony to the work of 
evangelisation done in 
| India by missionaries of 
every sect and of divers 
churches. : There is, he 
| pleads, “little difference 
in the power and extent 
of the result except what 
is obviously as to the 
numbers and earnestness 
of Christian missionaries 








Cvilization in its train, 
May be efficaciously 
brought to bear. These 


(From Mary Howitt’s “ Sketches of Natural History.”) 


employed, to this more 
or less perfect organi- 


are the wild tribes and those a little above them in point of | sation, and to the period during which their efforts have 
settled place and habits, and of which there is a population | been directed to the conversion of Fetish-worshipping race 
 notless than forty millions in India and Ceylon, the civi- | and communities,” p. 22. 


izedmen of the East as distinguished from the semi-savages | 


Many more wholesome and sagacious reflections on the 


and Europeanized, so to speak, in condition and callings ; | best and most bounden ways in which a conquering nation 


and, thirdly, the infinitely smaller, but still vastly more 

peat, number who claim a share in directing opinion, 
this . up to be teachers of mankind. Perhaps it is with | 
. ast class that Christianity hitherto has been least 
Uccessful, and yet it is the very bulwark of error, which, 


| 


like great Britain may discharge its duty to its depen- 
dencies and tributaries might be cited from this brief but 
instructive lecture, but we forbear to extract them, lest we 
should anticipate the pleasure and profit which readers 
ill derive from a deliberate digestion of the whole. But, 
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as a a sample of its style, we quote, in eonclusion, a para- 
graph which will be regarded as curious, in that it sets 
upon another foot than territorial aggrandisement that 
craving of Russia for empire in the East, which is so 
patent a fact in international politics and diplomacy. 


“We hear continually of the ambition and rapacity of Rifssia; but 
we are apt to forget that there is a power urging Russia on to subjugate 
and civilize her barbarous neighbours, which is more potent and con- 
sistent than worldly ambition and cupidity, and that is, the religious 
duty of Christianising and civilizing. Any one who, in estimating the 
forces of Russian aggressive movement, left out of view the impulse 
derived from religious convictions among the leaders of national 
thought—that it was a national religious duty to extend to all the 
barbarians around them the blessings of being within the pale of the 
Russian Church—would leave out of calculation the most energetic 


element of motive power,”’ p. 33- 


It is creditable to Russia that this should be so; and it 
were well if Great Britain would emulate this influencing 
motive to a greater extent than hitherto. 


Humorous Poems. Selected and edited by W. Rossetti. 
Moxon. 


We cannot compliment Mr. Rossetti upon the prepara- 
tion of the present collection, which seems to us to be ill- 
arranged, badly chosen, and in many respects defective. 
Our first impression on examining the work was of the 
singular lack of humour to be found in the writings of our 
English poets, but further examination convinced us that 
the fault lies partly in the peculiar way in which Mr. 
Rossetti has felt constrained to set about his task, and 
also in the extraordinary deficiency in knowledge of what 
humour is which he evinces. From the somewhat 
grandiose and vaguely pretentious preface we are per- 
mitted to learn the principles on which Mr. Rossetti has 
condescended to form for us a collection of humorous 
poetry, and we see that Mr. Rossetti has somewhat 
fettered himself in the matter. In the first place the 
works of living British authors are excluded, and in the 
next place “all poems by authors whose works form 
separate volumes in the.series of ‘‘ Moxon’s Popular Poets,” 
a rule which excludes any selection from Hood. The 
purchasers of the whole of Messrs. Moxon’s well-known 
series may doubtless be grateful for the discretion shown, 
but to the public who want simply a collection of humorous 
poetry it will not be very enticing to find our chief English 
humorist excluded. The rules of copyright, too, are 
strictly regarded. The effect of these principles of selec- 
tion is that we find not only no specimens of Hood, but 
no selections from Praed, Canning, Frere, Barham, or 
Cowper are included. We would suggest to Mr. Rossetti 
that his title should be expanded, and should run, 
Humorous Poets; or, Selections from the Works of 
Authors not Published by Messrs. Moxon. The second 
principle is still more perplexing, i.¢., that of omitting 
pieces that are ‘“‘ enormously ” well-known, such as Gold- 
smith’s ‘“ Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog,” and “‘ The 
Heathen Chinee.” As a rule one would have thought 
that an author would, if his wishes were consulted, choose 
to have his most popular pieces selected instead of others 
of inferior merit. Indeed the omissions are very serious, 
besides what we have specified, we have no single speci- 
men of Goldsmith, and while Mr. Rossetti was selecting 
his early English writers he might just as well have given 
us some extracts from the “ London Lyckpenny,” of 
Lydgate and whose works are quite as humorous as many 
he has given. 

We will now examine how far Mr. Rossetti, setting aside 


a 
his sins of omission, has carried out his final claim, «tha 
what figures here is good and choice, and sufficient to 
leave no qualm of regret*behind it.” We can only sa 
that the principle of selection on which Mr. Rossetti has 
acted has puzzled us very much. He professes to exclude 
all songs, and we have several printed which are given 
in Mr. Chappell’s well-known ‘“‘ Music of the Olden Time.” 
besides a “good and choice’’ ditty about the little old 
woman whose petticoats were cut short by a “pedlar 
whose name was Stout,” which every baby in the kingdom, 
big and little, knows by heart, and which offends against 
every canon which he has laid down. We almost expected 
to find ‘““Hot Codlins.” Again, we have poems included 
on the perplexing ground that there is no humour in them, 
e.g., some silly lines by “the supernal mystic,” William 
Blake, which are described mysteriously as containing 
*‘quaintness and freakish quality (not unmingled witha 
deep sense),” and a series of lines by Walt Whitman, “A 
Boston Ballad,” though Mr. Rossetti expressly notices the 
absence of humour from Whitman's writings, while he 
credits him with “‘ grim grotesque suggestiveness.” But 
the fact is that Mr. Rossetti has no notion of what humour 
is; he includes two “ bright quaint sallies ” by one living 
author, and his selection of these show pretty conclusively 
how utterly ignorant Mr. Rossetti is of true wit. The two 
*sallies"’ by the Rev. Dr. Dobbin possess not one of the 
essentials of humour, they are doggrel, which would 
disgrace a burlesque at a country theatre, and are probably 
the silliest nonsense ever written. We can scarcely under- 
stand any man being foolish enough to write them, and 
we can still less understand how any editor could select 
them. Dr. Dobbin may well pray to be saved from his 
friends. We cannot say much in praise of the American 
humourists, whom Mr. Rossetti has selected, in these as 
in others he shows a peculiar habit of giving extracts notso 
much as specimens of humour, but with a view to drag inthe 
names of as many writers as possible. The old saying 
slightly modified may be applied to these, What is newis 
not good, and what is good is not new. The notes ar 
few, and, like notes generally, in many instances super 
fluous, and in some utterly absurd. For instance, on the 
phrase “pass a fine,” Mr. Rossetti has the following 
explanatory note, “A mode of changing or alienating real 
property. The phrase is most usually adopted when 4 
person has a limited interest in an estate, and wishing to 
divest himself of a reversionary interest in it, settles the 
whole on himself absolutely.” This beats the famous 
definition of a net. We pity any law-student who gave 
this definition to an examiner. If Mr. Rossetti will explain 
law terms, he should at least first consult some lawyers 
clerk, or read Blackstone. ; 

It will be seen that we cannot recommend Mr. Rossettis 
compilation to lovers of humorous poetry. It is a drealy 
production, made so partly by the restrictions which the 
editor has seen fit to impose on himself, but also in a great 
measure by his utter unfitness for his task. 

Die Jagd nach dem Glicke. By Kari ScHuBsRt 
Julius Ginther. 


The perusal of this novel naturally leads one to imagine 
that, notwithstanding its poetical title, ‘The Pursuit © 
Happiness,” it was intended by its author as a vehicle for 
airing political opinions and social dissertations. How 
far such a course is conducive to the perfect development 
of either the ideas or the story is matter of doubt. We are 





rather inclined to feel aggrieved by this modus operandi, 
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and to consider ourselves treated according to Tasso’s 
advice with regard to unpalatable medicine— 
* Cosi all’egro fanciull’ porgiamo aspersi 

Di soave liquor gli orli del vaso 

Succhi amari ingannato, intanto ci beve 

E dell’ inganno suo, vita riceve.” 
Most novel-readers of the thorough-going fiction-loving 
type would skip the dry paradoxes and didactic passages, 
while those who are attracted by that very appearance of 
serious research and deeper thought cavil at the cloak of 
romance in which the author has thought it prudent to 
enshroud his intentions. We hasten, however, to add 
that in the present instance the scales of fiction weigh far 
heavier than the scales of political and social allusions, 
and that the novel is not wanting in romantic incidents, 
some of them of the most sensational nature, daggers, 
pistols, murders, and suicide being woven into the plot. 
Adiary which is found and a portfolio which is lost are 
the foundation-stone on which Schubert has erected the 
structure of his three volumes, and that with no unskilful 
hand. 

The very able, unprincipled, astute, and accomplished 
prime minister of a German king (whose dominions are 
not to be found on any map) is a portrait which we are 
not disinclined to consider lifelike ; we regret, therefore, 
tofind its resemblance fading when Graf Ultritz lowers 
his boundless ambition to merely personal aims. Secret 
societies, the eternal Deus ex machina of German intrigue, 
play their occult part. The influence of the free-thinking, 
disputing, discussing universities is likewise felt. A strong 
parallel is drawn between the aristocracy of birth and the 
aristocracy of talent; they meet, but do not really blend 
til the omnipotent “von,” the badge of nobility, has 
rendered their union possible or even admissible. As rival 
powers they are recognised, as allies they appear an 
anomaly. Irony swift and sure, sarcasm true and strong, 
strike home to many a prejudice and many an error. 
The general tone, even when dealing with unworthy 
actions, is healthy and sound. We object, however, 
to the episode where the hero of the book, Heinrich 
Wermuth, for the nonce a private tutor, having 
conceived a violent passion for the proud sister of his 
pupil, avails himself of the physical disturbance in which 
she is thrown by a thunderstorm to reveal his love and 
extort a confession of reciprocated affection. There is 
something utterly repugnant in the idea of a lover making 
heart disease the accomplice of his love, and dashing an 
offer of marriage at a fainting girl’s head simultaneously 
with a glass of cold water. It is not asufficient cause that 
“such things are.” The writer, like the painter, has a 
selection of subjects to make, and it is his task to avoid 
those which neither attract by their beauty nor convey 
salutary lessons by the manner in which they are presented. 
Itis pleasanter to turn to a few simple, natural, and yet 
impressive pages where another girl, with quiet dignity 
and unconscious grandeur of sacrifice, destroys the proofs 
of her close connection with Royalty lest the man who 
loves her, finding her suddenly placed so much above him, 
should voluntarily renounce their plighted vows, unwilling 
to see her stoop to him. The ring of true love and entire 
faith is in this deed. The woman does for the man what 
the instinct of the heart tells her he would do for her, and 
ee to raise him to her social elevation she levels it to 

own. 

The hero, or at least he to whom the author has given 
that title, dies by his own hand, after having tasted but to 
ose them the fleeting joys he had striven to attain. 





His “ oraison funébre”’ is pronounced almost at the end 
of the-book by an old philosopher, a man of great experi- 
ence, gentle heart, and quiet manner. “ His life,” says he, 
was a desultory, ill-regulated, chase after bliss. He sought 
for it only in externals—rank, honours, position. Real 
happiness lies in ourselves ; it consists in the exercise of 
the individual aptitude we possess, whatever that may be. 
The generality of men cruise like pirates on the wild seas 
of life, pursuing a felicity which has all along been sitting 
at their hearth, and which, wearied of neglect, ceases to 
await their return, and flies for evermore.” 


Our British Landscape Painters, from Samuel 
Scott to David Cox. Virtue and Co. 


This well-printed, well-bound, and very handsome 
volume originated in the engravings, which are of course 
its chief attraction, but Mr. Scott contributes a graphic and 
readable, though necessarily more suggestive than ex- 
haustive, review of the history of British landscape 
painting, and a short critical and biographical notice of 
each of the artists represented. The list is a selective, 
not by any means an exhaustive, one, being limited to 
fifteen. 

In these days, when epportunities of studying those 
works of the grand old masters, which are the inheritance 
of all ages and of every race, are happily so numerous, it is 
well that our own English school, which has so largely 
influenced landscape painting in general, should receive its 
tribute of recognition. As Mr. Scott aptly points out, one 
of the most remarkable peculiarities In English art is, that 
a certain power of landscape painting pervades the entire 
school, so that the study of these earlier masters cannot 
fail to promote the intelligent comprehension of the works 
of our best artists, and these admirable engravings afford 
good illustrations of the genius of many of the most dis- 
tinguished among them. The greatest name in the annals 
of landscape painting, at least in the opinion of English 
amateurs and critics, is that of Turner, and he is repre- 
sented in this collection by two engravings, one of the 
“Temple of Jupiter Panhellenius,” exhibited in 1816, the 
other the well-known ‘Venice from the Canal of the 
Giudecca,” painted in 1840, a picture full of the richest 
composition of his most sumptuous later period. ' This 
engraving strikes us as very nearly perfect. Constable, 
whose life and career are finely contrasted by Mr. Scott 
with that of Turner, is represented by “‘ The Valley Farm,” 
a picture whose extreme simplicity has nothing to arrest 
attention, but which when once noticed would not be soon 
forgetten. It is full of sentiment, and recalls the saying 
of Blake that some of Constable’s sketches looked like an 
inspiration. The discernment shown in this criticism 
seems to be established by Constable's reply when it was 
repeated to him. “I never knew it before; I meant it for 
drawing,” said Constable, whose idol seems always to have 
been common sense and whose aim to have been to be a 
natural painter. His works when exhibited in Paris at the 
Salon were much admired, and his influence may still be 
traced in some later pictures. 

“The Way to Church,” by Creswick, is a very pleasing 
picture, belonging to his earlier time, and possessing much 
freshness and beauty, in facta typical English landscape 
in its breezy, leafy loveliness of chequered sunshine and 
shade. ‘Old London Bridge,” painted by Samuel Scott, 
1745, is an interesting picture. There is a line of timber, 
or half timber houses, resting on stone piers, on the left is 
the top of the gateway, where the heads of traitors were 
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exposed. About fifteen years after Scott painted this | prove an acceptable gift, or welcome addition to their own 
picture the houses were entirely removed, and the,stone | drawing-room books, and to all concerned in its publicatiog 
work partly so. Scott painted in a very low scale of colour | we tender our cordial thanks. 
and tone of effect, a faithful transcript of our heavy atmo- | The Complete Works of Bret Harte. With Inm. 
sphere, which is admirably felt in this example. | dactecy Beeny by J: M. Batsaw. }. Camdia i 0. 
“‘ Hay Time,” by David Cox, is another of those works | Reyeessy ssay by J. M. DELLEW. Jj. Camden Hotten, 
which owe their charm and fascination to sentiment, and | Since the death of poor Artemus Ward, Bret Harte has 
impress most powerfully by their extreme simplicity and | filled the chief place in the school of American humorists, 
naturalness. How vividly we feel the gradual on-coming | to which both belonged. 











‘Speak, thou awful vestige of the 


y “Is our civilisation a failure, or is the Caucasian 
earth’s creation.” 


**So you're back from your travels, 
played out?” 


old fellow!” 
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oh : 4 ~ peak, O man less recent!” : «« Which my name is Bowers, 
. : : ” 
ame of my heroine, simple Rose. ‘*Fragmentary fossil!” And my crust was busted. 





of the storm, how admirable the placing of the two figures, 
just about to cross the brook! David Cox, one of the most 


simple-minded of men, whose works, were the direct and | also with a short biographical and critical sketch of his 
powerful realisation of his impressions, is a fit representa- | life and works from the pen of Mr. Bellew. From this we 


tive of our invaluable school of landscape painting in water | learn that Bret Harte is believed to be of Dutch origi 
colours, and with his name the selection under our notice and that he was born at Albany, New York, in 1837. His 
ends. | father dying when his son was still a boy, his widowed 

The work altogether is one of much beauty and interest, | mother took him with her to California, where amongst the 
we confidently recommend it to our readers as likely to | miners at Sonora he followed his father’s calling, that of 8 


In this volume Mr. Hotten has collected his works, and 
| presented us not only with a portrait of the author, but 
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a 
schoolmaster. ' 
in those parts, he became himself a miner, but as he was 
not more successful in this pursuit, he turned his attention 
to printing, and to printing not only the effusions of others, 
but also his own. He was connected with several | 





PECULIAR TROUT OF LOCH ISLAY. 
ACUMINATE TAIL. 





THE PIRATE FISH. . 


journals, one after the other, and at length started a paper 
of his own called The Californian. This, however, proved 
afailure, and was consequently given up. On the production 
of The Overland Monthly he was made its editor, and from 

© time of the publication of ‘The Luck of Roaring 











Review. 


Camp” in its columns, the fame of the writer seems to 
have been established, and the success of the journal 
assured. So many of Bret Harte’s works have already 
been very favourably reviewed in our pages, that we do not 
think it necessary or desirable to reiterate at any length 
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(From *“ Science Gossip.” 


our former remarks. We may, however, briefly say that 
this collected edition only bears out what we have said 
concerning the raciness of Bret Harte’s humour, and at 
the same time the depth of pathos, that almost invariably 
seems to be the accompaniment of humour. We wish we 
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could add that these good qualities were not marred by 
occasional flashes of Yankee profanity, The book has 
a number of illustrations, some of which are tolerably 
humorous, but they are scattered through the work in the 
strangest fashion, many of them having no reference what- 
ever to the pages, opposite to which they are placed. 


Science Gossip, 1872. Edited by T. E. Taytor. Hard- 
wicke. 

This magazine seems to have suffered no detriment by 
its change of editors, and still maintains its old standard of 
efficiency. The study of natural history seems to be on 
the increase if we may judge by the amount of information 
which is sought and given in these pages on numerous 
scientific questions. We should have been glad to see 
more discussion on gardening points of practical interest, 
but after all one cannot expect to have all one’s pet hobbies 
investigated in the columns of a magazine. There are 
plenty of useful hints and scraps of information scattered 
through the numbers, and we must ¢ongratulate Mr. Taylor 
on the amusing style in which most of his correspondents 
write. We quote one useful piece of information for the 
benefit of all who are stung or liable to be stung by nettles: 
a dock leaf is an infallible antidoté. We must call atten- 
tion to the specimens of engfavihgs We give. 


The Professor's Pocket Book. Under the Direction of Sir 
Jules Benedict, and Edited by Charles Mackeson. (Rudall, 
Carte and Co.) Each hour of the day from 8 a.m. to 
8 p.m. is neatly apportioned out for teaching and other 
purposes connected with professional life, so that two 
pages show a complete list of each week’s appointments, 
At the top of the page, dates of the chief concerts are 
given, below space is left for dinner and evening engage- 
ments. In addition to the usual almanack features, 
valuable information is given respecting the chief music 
schools in Europe, with particulars as to admission, &c. 
The work is admirably printed, and of most convenient 
size, and may be had in roan case, or in Russian leather. 

Guide to Young Pianoforte Teachers and Students. 
By Wentworth Phillipson. (W. Czerny, Regent-street.) 
After a chapter containing observations, and speaking with 
especial force as to the general ignorance of young pupils, 
rest the blame where it may, as to the most simple 
technicalities of the art, our author approaches the subject 
of fingering. Beginning with the use of two fingers, next 
of three, and so on, and working in contrary motion, so 
that the same fingers are used in both hands, a plan 
greatly in use with the German teachers, the scales are 
next dealt with. The remarks are almost always concise, 
and clearly expressed. Not only are the general playing 
difficulties spoken of, but various celebrated studies and 
classical works are treated of with excellent judgment. 
This book is worth the attention of all concerned. 

The Musical Directory. Edited by C. Mackeson, F.S.S. 
(Rudall, Carte and Co.) The ordinary useful and interest- 
ing features of this annual are this year added to by such 
items as a list of the Professors at the different Universities, 
a table of fees for musical degrees, a table showing the 
strength of the musical forces of the chief London orches- 
tras and choirs, and a list of the musical journals, with 
respective particulars. Of course it is all but impossible 
to secure perfect accuracy in such a work, not through any 
fault or neglect of the compilers, but from the unreliable 
information often given, and from the want of information. 
In the present case one or two societies are named which 
no longer exist, and it is possible to point out a goodly 
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array of names of amateurs, especially in the country list, 
who are set down as members of the profession ; some of 
these persons do not even stand in the border land which 
includes those who occasionally receive that solid rewapj 
for their labours, money, the act of receiving which in the 
musical art is, perhaps, the best expression of the distine. 
tion existing between the words professional and amatey, 
In our provincial towns especially a large and useful semj. 
professional class of musicians will be found to exist 
However, the “ Musical Directory” this year shows ip. 
creased care, clearness of purpose, and accuracy of detail, 
Mr. Mackeson, whose labours in the literature of the ar 
are now so widely and deservedly recognised, has done hig 
work with earnestness and care, and has added to much 
useful information some concise and just remarks upon the 
musical events of the past year. 


a 


GERMANY. 





Tue London correspondent of the Augsburg Allgemein 
Zeitung, the German Times, has earned the thanks of all 
right-minded Germans by an article he sent to that journal 
(January r2th) on “ England in 1872.” The ostensible 

urpose of the writer is to vindicate the policy of England 
in fecent times, and to show how it is influenced and 
guided by the Manchester school, and how beneficial that 
policy is to the country. But his real object seems tobe 
to hold out a lesson to Germany, to the blind admirers of 
the new barbarism into which the Germans have been 
plunged, worshipping military glory, and the drill-sergeant 
government of the country, under which thousands groan, 
and to tell them that a strong parliament and a weak 
government are better things, and more worthy of mature 
men than the reverse. Is it to be hailed as a sign of an 
awakening of dreaming Germany—for, notwithstanding 
her late exploits and newly developed industrial and com- 
mercial energy, in politics she must still be described tobe 
dreaming—that such an article should have found admis 
sion into the columns of the Augsburg journal? Germany 
has been too long accustomed to walk in leading-strings 
easily to shake them off; but what is now again going 
in Prussia must, one would think, at last open their eyes. 
This not being a political journal I must not, of course, 
expatiate upon these topics; but the changes in the 
Prussian cabinet, so plainly indicating a _re-actionaty 
policy, the prosecution of the minister, the well-known 
favourite Berlin preacher Sydow, do they not point to 


another “new era” in the kingdom of Prussia? Do they 
not set every one a thinking and a wondering ? However, 


if German potentates will be absolute, whose fault is that but 
the German people’s? Schiller has said, “ By their gods 
you can recognise the nations ;”’ equally so by its govem 
ment you can tell the character of a people. This 84 
stale maxim, a truism, I know, but, like most truisms, # 
bears repetition more than once. When one observes how 
German authors, professors, and ali who constitute the 
intellectual leaders of the people covet decorations 4m 
titles at the hands of their sovereigns, even of the pettiest 
princelet who reigns over 100,000 souls and upholds aa 
army of some dozen soldiers, is it to be wondered at that 
German sovereigns deem their subjects children and treat 
them as such? Only this very day our local paper 
never mind the precise locality—records the fact that~ 
listen ye contemporaries of Dickens, and Thackeray, 

Tennyson, and George Eliot, and a host of other writers 
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—— — 
githout title or decoration 
Schwarzburg Sondershausen, Gunther Friedrich Karl II., 
jas just conferred on a certain journalist—unknown to 
fame though he be—the medal for merit in art and science 
with the right to wear it on the blueriband. Schwarzburg 
Sondershausen occupies an area of 15} square miles, and 
has about 60,000 inhabitants! The individua! on whom 
the medal is conferred is what in England would be called 
apenny-a-liner. 

B. Auerbach, the celebrated author of the “ Dorf- 

hichten,”’ and other works, has published in the Augs- 
burg Allgemeine two lengthy articles on Freytag’s new novel. 
Inthese heavy papers he evidently labours to prove this 
new work of a brother poet to be very excellent. If he does 
so without any selfish ulterior object of his own, the 
attempt is certainly highly praiseworthy. But whether it is 
efectual, is another question. For my own part, I beg to 
doubt it being so. ‘‘ Good wine needs no bush.” Poets 
and novelists are almost invariably poor critics in their 
own branch. Again, professional criticism is generally 
too dogmatic or doctrinaire, and not to be depended on. It 
varies and fluctuates in its opinions, not, perhaps, as to 
what true poetry is, but as to the merit of the individual 
poet. The only safe guide here is the vox populi, which, 
in the present instance, may be truly said to represent vox 
Dei. A real poet, who has the afflatus divinus within him, 
issure to be at once recognised by the unerring instinct of 
the people, and however variously he may be estimated by 
critics at various periods, in the hearts of the people his 
shrine will remain unshaken; they will never swerve in 
their allegiance to him. How strikingly is this assertion 
of mine just now borne out in the instance of Lord Byron. 
How do the numerous letters that have been addressed to 
the Times on the subject of his famous lines to the ocean 
testify to the love and admiration which the English public 
entertain for this their second (or fourth ?) great poet, not- 
withstanding all the efforts, in recent times, of the would- 
be guides of the public taste to run him down and disparage 
him. Has not his superb poem of ‘“ Childe Harold” been 
pronounced a versified Murray? What greater profanation 
of adivinely-inspired effusion can be imagined? What- 
ever his faults as a poet and as a man, he is, or was, a 
poet, and his being one needs no elaborate argumentation, 
nor, indeed, any argument at all to be proved. Who wants 
aproof that the sun shines when it does? On the other 
hand, all the “ puffing ” and shouting of blind enthusiasts 
will not help to make one a good or great poet who is not 
such in reality and by grace divine. They may succeed 
for a brief moment to set him upon a pedestal, but a breath 
will be sufficient to hurl him down from it. I'll mention 
no names, but let those the cap fits wear it, be it in England 
orGermany. Among the correspondents of the Times, by 
© way, there was one who disputed Murray’s first 
tmendation (leaving out the full stop after “lay”’), on the 
ground that Byron never let his stanzas run into each 
other. What a careless critic he must be, when such is 
the Case on the very opposite column, aye, in the very 
*pposite stanza to the one in question, besides in numerous 
rs! And that abominable conjecture, ‘‘ pray,”” which 
Was so justly rejected for other reasons but that of rhyme, 
would have been in that respect quite un-Byronian, I 
think, To rhyme “ pray” with spray would have been 
{uite impossible to his sensitive ear. 
The Deutsche Zeitung, a Vienna daily journal, is now 


Publishing a series of letters addressed by Schopenhauer 
err von Doss, of Munich, whom he was in the habit 








of styling in his letters to Frauenstadt his Apostte St. John. 
I forgot to mention, in my above notice of the London 
correspondent’s letter to the Augsburg Allgemeine, that 
this journal, in the course of last year, published two or 
three articles on England by an Englishman signing him- 
self ‘‘ Trutzbaumwolle" (Defiance of Cotton), and that it is 
against him chiefly, but also against those Germans and 
others who are constantly asserting England to be on the 
decline, that the writer’s arguments are directed. 


—— 


FRANCE. 





On the day when all that was mortal of Napoleon III. 
was consigaed, let us hope temporarily, to foreign earth, 
funeral services were held in several of the churches in 
Paris and its suburbs. The cathedral of Nétre Dame, the 
Madeleine, and other prominent edifices did not, indeed, 
present the same appearance they would have done had 
the melancholy event happened three years ago, but in the 
cathedral, in St. Germain des Prés, St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois, and St. Sulpice there were modest catafalques 
bearing the initials of the dead. Many of the churches 
had the chapels intended for the prayers for the dead 
draped in black. The masses for the dead began at nine 
in the morning, and were continued until one o'clock in 
the afternoon. Perfect tranquillity and order prevailed, 
and there seemed to be little reason for the apprehension, 
in which even the Archbishop of Paris is believed to have 
participated, that these religious ceremonies in honour of 
one who has played so important a part in the national 
history would give rise to political demonstrations. The 
attitude of the French clergy in this matter has caused 
some disappointment to Imperialists, and not without 
reason, since the solemnity of death might lull all political 
passion. M. Thiers’ position must be unstable indeed if a 
religious service on behalf of a dead man can shake it, and 
it is generally felt that his government has shewn a sense 
of insecurity as well as want of taste by the course which 
it has pursued. The Minister of War's letter to Marshal 
MacMahon on the question of officers attending the funeral 
has been published in the newspapers. M. de Cissey 
begins by stating somewhat harshly that no officer in com- 
mand of troops, or employed with them, can have the 
necessary permission to visit England. The Bonapartist 
press are desirous of proclaiming the Empress as Regent 
and the Imperial Prince as the legitimate successor of 
his father, and addresses to this effect are in circu- 
lation. The most active supervision must be exer- 
cised to prevent the army from taking part in these 
demonstrations, and those who assist in them “must 
be punished with the utmost severity.” This is strong 
language, and naturally suggests the inquiry why it should 
be so dangerous to circulate Bonapartist addresses among 
the troops if the army is so incensed against the memory 
of Napoleon as we are told it is. Possibly the minister 
felt he was going rather too far, since the close of his letter 
is more pacific in tone. He declares that the Government 
understands and appreciates the feelings of gratitude and 
affection which some of the officers have preserved for the 
Imperial family, and that it will not blame those among 
them who think it their duty to address marks of respectful 
sympathy to the Empress, either individually or by letter. 
But although certain isolated marks of sympathy may be 
allowed, the army must not deviate from its purely military 
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réle. MacMahon is therefore requested to regulate his 
conduct in accordance with this intimation. Many con- 
flicting stories are rife respecting the conduct of the 
Marshal. Some accounts state positively that he fully 
intended to be present at the funeral, and was prevented 
only by the direct prohibition of the Minister of War. The 
Constitutionnel before the day of burial gave currency to a 
statement that he had waited on M. Thiers, and had asked 
permission to resign his post as Commander-in-Chief of 
the army of Paris, as it prevented him from discharging this 
solemn duty, and that M. Thiers thereupon gave him the de- 
sired permission which M. de Cissey had refused. Whatever 
may be the truth of the matter, it is certain that the Duc de 
Magenta did not attend the obsequies of his Imperial master, 
and that he contented himself with transmitting a very brief 
letter of condolence to the Empress expressing his regret 
that the exigencies of his command prevented him from 
leaving Versailles. Possibly the scarcely-concealed un- 
easiness in official quarters as to how the army might 
receive the news of Napoleon’s death, made MM. Thiers 
and De Cissey especially reluctant to incur the risk of 
leaving the Army of Paris on the momentous day without 
its chief. The Imperialist journals L’Ordre and Le Pays 
show extraordinary boldness. In fact, some surprise has 
been expressed that they should be tolerated by the Govern- 
ment. L’Ordre, after crossing the Channel on the day of 
the funeral, reappeared, the day after, in Paris in a mourning 
half-sheet, publishing for the benefit of its French readers 
the daring manifesto which it had printed with iinpunity 
in London the day before. The Pays informs Republicans 
and Monarchists alike that the Bonapartists are quite 
content to star.d aloof and let them try their hands in turn 
in the work of restoring the country. ‘ Take as much 
time as you please,” it says; “we are in no hurry.” But 
one day, after successive failures, they must not be sur- 
prised if the Imperialists, putting the heir of Napoleon III. 
at their head, should try what they can do. 

The attitude of the Orleans Princes has given rise to a 
good deal of comment, not of a flattering character. The 
appearance of the Princes at the theatre on the evening of 
the day when the death of Napoleon was made known was 
certainly a breach of etiquette, no less than a mark of bad 
taste. When the lamented consort of Louis Philippe 
died, the Empress countermanded a ball at the Tuileries, 
and put on mourning. The Orleanists might have remem- 
bered this, and shown some little good-feeling. One would 
imagine that they, at least, could respect exile and feel for 
a deposed sovereign. 

M. Taine, whose Notes on England attracted so much 
attention a short time ago, is delivering a series of lectures 

.on Art in the Low Countries at the School of Fine Arts, 
of which he is a professor. His lectures are always 
popular with the students, and not with the -students only, 
but with a wider circle, so that it has been found necessary 
to adopt the exceptional measure of restricting the admis- 
sion by ticket. M. Taine’s lectures are models of a clear 
and brilliant French style, and the scholars declare that 
they do not require notes; it is so easy to seize their 
meaning and to remember the leading points. The lecture- 
room is a plain and dingy-looking room at the school in 
the Rue Bonaparte, but the spectacled gentleman who sits 
so quietly behind his plain deal table knows how to fill 
every seat, and to hold his audience enchained for as long 
as he likes to lecture. 

_ Speaking apart, the sale of Théophile Gautier’s collec- 
tion has been exciting a good deal of interest. The sale 





es 
on the day devoted to the sketches and water colour 
paintings produced over 110,000 francs. It included 
Hébert’s “Perle Noire,” with the inscription, “a lag 
souvenir of your friend before his departure for Rome— 
Hébert.” This fetched 790 francs. ‘The Market Place 
at Nuremberg,” by Jules Noel, a Woodland Scene by 
Troyon, An Albanian Dance, by Decamps, and an Arab 
Woman, by Bida, were among the favourites. Two por. 
traits of Mario and Grisi when young attracted some 
attention. 

The artistes of the Théatre Italien are about to form 
themselves into a society with the permission of the 
Minister of Fine Arts. The committee of the Thédtre 
Francais have unanimously accepted a piece in one act by 
Octave Feuillot called L’Acrobate. It does not always 
follow in these our timorous days that, when a piece has 
passed the critical ordeal of the green-room and the com. 
mittee, it will necessary reach the boards. A drama by M. 
Crisafulli has been rejected by the censor, because its 
leading idea is taken from the French revolution. Really 
what with the spectres of republics and of empires—equally 
terrible it would seem to our good folks in office—poor 
authors and journalists have enough to do. M. Gounod is 
wiser in keeping to such safe subjects as Romeo and 
Fuliet, though cynics might suggest that the wars of the 
Montagues and Capulets are not altogether without a 
parallel in this our modern society. However the censor 
has not realised this at present, and the rehearsals 
go on steadily at the Opéra Comique. It is likely that 
the work will be brought out at the end of the month. 
Madame Carvalho is the Juliet, and the new tenor, M. 
Duchesne, will make his début as Romeo. The new opera, 
La Coupe du Roi de Thulé, contains nothing very wonderful 
in the way of music, but it can boast of one scenic effect 
which is of surpassing beauty. The plot of the operais 
taken from Goethe's ballad, and the hero, a fisherman, has 
to dive into the sea to recover the wonderful goblet which 
a reckless jester has flung in. The submarine spectacle 
of the abode of the sirens is enchanting, and has rarely 
been equalled on the stage. At the first representation of 
this piece the electric light was tried at the opera, and the 
charms of the play were enhanced by its fairy-like effect. 
Its intensity equals goo carcel lamps, and the force of the 
electric current, applied on the new gramme system, heated 
the wire to a red heat for 13 metres and melted another 
wire. Its effect had been tried the previous evening 
the Place de la Concorde with success. Curiously enough 
the experiments were made just when the crowd on the 
Boulevards was hearing the news of the Emperor’s death, 
and the superstitious at first connected the singular light 
which blazed upon the horizon with the startling intelli 
gence which had just reached the public. The success of 
the new light is unquestionable, and it is only surprising 
that something of the kind should not have been earlier 
tried in a city which so dearly loves all that is bright and 
sparkling. 

The death is announced of Madame la Marechale é& 
Lauriston, widow of the Marshal of that name, and mother 
of the general whom she has survived some years. 0 
wonder. The venerable lady was born on the agth Sep- 
tember, 1772, and was consequently at the time of her 
death one hundred years and three months old. 

The world of journalists has enjoyed the excitement of 
a projected duel. It is not likely to have much more 0 
such sport, for duels are dying out. Truth to tell, this 
last affair will not do much towards reviving the prestigé 
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once attaching to that very absurd mode of repairing a 
wounded honour. M. Magnier, of the Evénement, and 
M. de Villemessant, of the Figaro, got up a very pretty 
quarrel. M. Magnier sent seconds to his antagonist, who 
agreed to settle the quarrel the next morning at the point of 
the sword, but said he would nominate his seconds on the 
ground. ‘This extraordinary proviso was, not unnaturally, 
objected to by M. Magnier’s friends, and M. Villemessant 
selected M. Xavier Cyrna and M. Lahure, whose names 
are well known to the readers of his journal. These gentle- 
men appear to have arrived at the conclusion that discre- 
tion was the better part of valour, and, by some means or 
other, not quite clear, judicial authority was brought 
upon the scene. M. Villemessant’s friends maintain that 
Magnier, on the advice of his political friends, threatened 
them with the law. M. Magnier’s allies tell a different 
story; but all parties agree that, as ‘‘ M. Magnier demanded 
reparation at the point of the sword, which M. Villemessant 
instantly accepted, the honour of both gentlemen was 
safe.” The Paris world laughs, and passes on, provokingly 
indifferent to the injured honour and the wounded feelings 
of both literary veterans, so long as it is not called upon 
to regret a fatal termination to a most absurd transaction. 


-_—~»—_ - - -———- 


THE THEATRES. 





Tue old-fashioned Christmas pantomime is fast dying 
out, to make way for a nondescript kind of entertainment, 
which is certainly more costly and pretentious than panto- 
mines used to be, but which is, by no means, so amusing, 
or so well suited for children. The old traditions are best 
preserved in some of the less fashionable theatres; indeed, 
the pantomimes at such houses as Astley’s, or the Standard, 
are usually extremely good; and there is one theatre which 
should be visited by every play-goer, for the sake of a 
very remarkable actor, who has for some time reigned 
supreme there. The theatre is ‘“‘ The Royal Grecian,” and 
the actor in question is Mr. George Conquest, whose im- 
personations of supernatural beings are most marvellous. 
Not only is Mr. Conquest possessed of acrobatic talents 
that enable him to rival most of the distinguished pro- 
fessors in that line, but he is a grotesque actor of great 
power, not unworthy to rank with another actor who first 
made his mark at the Grecian—certainly the greatest 
dramatic genius of our age—the late Mr. F. Robson. 

The plot of Mr. Conquest’s pantomime, “ Nix,” we cannot 
pretend to unravel—there are mysteries which no mortal can 
solve, and the plot of a pantomime is one of them. It will 
be sufficient to say that the story of Der Freischiits has 
something to do with it; what, our readers must discover 
for themselves by a personal visit. We are first aware of 
Mr. Conquest by learning that, for his misdeeds during a 
Previous state of existence, he has been deprived of his 

y and limbs, and reduced to linger on as a simple 
caput mortuum, or rather caput vivum, as he apparently 
€xperiences but little inconvenience from his situation. 
our first introduction to him, then, he is literally and 
simply nothing but a gigantic head, not more than three 
feet high, and yet, under these apparently embarrassing 
circumstances, he is enabled to walk, talk, and sing, and 
‘i to shake hands, by means of his whiskers, which 
rm also serve him occasionally for legs! The mask is 

Y most ingeniously contrived, and one of the most 
femarkable features of the performance was the way in 





which Mr. Conquest managed the huge mouth of his mask: 
indeed, whether singing or speaking, the jaws moved so 
accurately, that we began to have vague ideas that Mr. 
Conquest might have impersonated supernatural beings so 
long, as to have acquired by long practice the power of 
assuming any shape he pleased, The whole of this scene 
was one of the most striking and original pieces of acting 
ever seen on the stage. 

The *‘ Skeleton’s Haunt,’* a scene which answers to the 
* Wolf's Glen” of Der Freischiitz, exhibits Mr. Conquest 
in a new light. Being restored to, we were going to write 
his original shape, but we will say instead, something like 
human figure, he forthwith sets all natural laws of space 
and motion at utter defiance. Aim a blow at him, and he 
sinks through a trap, and, almost before it has closed over 
his head, he springs through another trap almost to the 
“flies,” and, on being pursued, he takes a sensation 
header down below the stage. His son, too, a lad, 
apparently about fourteen, is almost as clever a gymnast 
as his father, and the extraordinary gymnastic feats the 
two perform are in their way most startling. The whole 
stage, apparently, consists of ‘‘ vampire traps,” and through 
these father and son appear and disappear, ir all quarters 
of the stage, now springing on to trapézes of all degree of 
heights, now dropping on to the stage from the trapéze, 
one or the other of the two being constantly flying through 
the air. The admirers of “ Lulu” will find that the 
Conquests pére et fils perform her great feat with as much 
dexterity as Lulu herself, and under more trying circum- 
stances. 

The other performers are all good pantomime actors. 
Miss Beaumont, who plays the Princess, is a most pleasing 
young actress, performing with great delicacy and reserve, 
and throughout graceful and lady-like. And Miss M. A. 
Victor as the princely hero acts with great spirit and sings 
well, and plays with far greater refinement than most of 
our west-end burlesque actors. Indeed, the west-end may 
learn a profitable lesson from the east. There was a 
marked tendency on the part of all the company to work 
unselfishly for the general harmonious effect, and less 
attempt on the part of individual actors to make themselves 
conspicuous, while the ladies of the company performed 
throughout in a quiet and delicate fashion we very seldom 
see. The costumes were proper, and the aim sought was 
dramatic rather than meretricious effect. The harlequinade 
however, was by no means brilliant, and rather rough. 
We must add that the theatre is easily accessible from 
Moorgate Street, and, indeed, from almost any part of 
London, and that those who want to see a really good 
pantomime opening may visit the Grecian with good 
results. For our own part we would much prefer taking 
ladies there than to most of the noted houses for burlesque 
or spectacle at the west end. 


ae 


MUSICAL NOTES. 





Mr. Walter Bache, the devoted exponent of the “ Music 
of the Future,” is forming a choir to sing at his annual 
concert, announcing that, owing to the difficulty of the 
music to be performed, he will be compelled to insist upon 
attendance at nine rehearsals. 

Mr. W. H. Monk, the organist of King’s College Chapel 
and St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, better known as the 
musical editor of ‘‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,” com- 
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menced a new series of his chamber concerts at Stoke 
Newington on Tuesday. 


M. Mermet’s $¥eanne d’Arc is shortly to be put in re- | 


hearsal at the Paris Opéra, and the first performance will 
take place in the winter. 

The Minister of Fine Arts has issued a notice in the 
Yournal Officiel in reference to the closing of the Théatre 
Italien, accepting the full responsibility of the course he 
has adopted in declining to pay the subvention to M. Verger, 
who, in the meantime, is circulating among the Deputies 
of the Assembly a protest against the treatment to which 
he has been subjected. 

A new lyric theatre is, it is reported, to be established in 
Paris with M. Letellier, a former director of the Théatre de 
la Monnaie, at Brussels, at its head. 

The record of the year 1872 at the Viennese Opera house 
proves that London was not the only city where novelties 
were few and far between on the lyric stage, for Rubinstein's 
Feramors was the only new work produced during the 
twelve months. 

The theatre at Odessa was destroyed by fire on the 15th 
instant. 

Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus and a chorus by Lulli formed 
the vocal music at last Sunday’s concert at the Paris Con- 
servatoire. 

M. Mauhin, the young violinist, who is playing at the 
Popular Concerts at Paris, is said to give promise of great 
power as an executant. 

The Chamber Music Society, formerly known as the 
Schumann Society, has recommenced its performance at 
Paris, under the direction of M. Delahaye. 

The recent festival in aid of the créches at Paris, held 
in the Palais de I'Industrie is reported to have been highly 
snccessful, fourteen military bands, after the manner of last 
year’s concerts at the Albert Hall, taking part in the per- 
formance. 

Professor Oakeley received a cordial greeting from the 
students of Edinburgh University at his recital last week. 

An important work on the History of Dramatic Music in 
France from the pen of M. Gustave Chouquet will shortly 
appear in Paris. 

M. Strakosch, the energetic concert agent, has, it is 
said, organized a party, with Madame Adelina Patti at its 
head, for a seven months’ tour in the United States, com- 
mencing in September next. 

Madame Nilsson, who has never sung in Brussels, is 
expected to visit that city in April next on her return from 
Russia. 

Hans Bilow played at the last popular concert at 
Brussels. 

The anniversary of Beethoven's birth has been celebrated 
at the Gewandhaus at Leipzig by a concert drawn entirely 
from his works. 

The Universal Association of German Musicians, founded 
at Berlin in September last, now numbers 3,000 members. 
Its objects are to protect the interests of composers and 
artistes, especially in regard to their copyrights. 

A military music school, or conservatoire, is about to be 
founded at Berlin, with the support of the Emperor and 
the nobility. 

The latest novelty in the way of comic operas is a work 
of that class, by an Armenian composer, which is-reported 
as a success at Constantinople. 

On Monday Messrs. Puttick and Simpson sold by auction 
the stock of printed music, belonging to Messrs. Lamborn, 
Cock and Co., of New Bond Street. 








One of the pleas for the acceptance of Mr. James Grant's 
resignation of the editorship of the Morning Advertiser was 
understood to be the dissatisfaction of the proprietary with his 
frequent employment, otherwise than in that journal, of his time 
and powers as a man of letters. It is a satisfaction, however 
to see that, in consequence of this, his successor, Colonel] Alfred 
Bate Richards is not interdicted from using his pen apart from 
the journal he so ably conducts, and of his so using it otherwise, 
too, both as a novelist and as a dramatist. In spite of its stormy 
reception on the first night by contending partizan of royalism 
and republicanism, Cromwell still holds its own at the Queen's, 
as, by the way, does Charles I. at the Lyceum, and Charles I], 
at the Royal Court Theatre. Rumours are again afloat that the 
Morning Advertiser is shortly to appeal to a larger public (in every 
sense) by forsaking its place among the threepenny and by taking 
up a new position among the penny newspapers. 

Mr. E. L. Blanchard, a name beloved by the boys and girls of 
England, is certainly inexhaustible. Here is his twenty-third 
consecutive annual at Drury Lane Theatre, in his new version 
of the old nursery tale of “ The Children in the Wood.” Added 
to which he again has his fairy ‘‘ Masque” at the Crystal Palace, 
his antiquarian gossip in the ‘** Eva Almanack,” and his theatrical 
criticisms galore in the Daily Telegraph. Beginning with his 
laughter-moving farce of the “Artful Dodge,” not far short of 
thirty years ago, he has contributed in various ways, we believe, 
long ago, upwards of 200 pieces to the stage, writing still as 
freshly as ever, the gall in his ink as it flows from his pen turning 
into smiles and sunshine. 

A considerable time has elapsed now since the death of the 
venerable author of the “ Fall of Nineveh,” the late Mr. Edwin 
Atherstone. Yet we hear nothing of any intention on the part 
of the Premier in his annual distribution of the £1,200 placed at 
his disposal on the Civil List, to continue even a portion of the 
pension of £100, which was enjoyed by the old poet during the 
last few years of his life, to his only surviving unmarried 
daughter. Solace like that is surely among the gw of genius 
even posthumously. As Lord Wilmot, the man of fashion, says 
so beautifully in Lord Lytton’s comedy when addressing himself 
to David Fallen, the neglected man of letters, “ Oh, trust me, 
the day shall come when men will feel it is not charity we owe to 
the Ennoblers of Life—it is Tribute!”” Among the £1,200 that 
will be distributed in 1873 by Mr. Gladstone, surely £60 or {70 
at least might be spared to Edwin Atherstone’s unmarried 
daughter. 

M. Guizet’s forthcoming work merely realises anew to his 
afflicted country the bewildering choice before it now of Im- 
perialism, Hereditaty Monarchy, Constitutional Monarchy, and 
Republicanism. Inadvertently, no doubt, but for all that sign 
ficantly enough, as it happens, in the ordering of this partie carm 
by the venerable statesman the lowest place on the list i 
accorded to Republicanism, the pas being given neither to Here 
ditary nor to Constitutional Monarchy, but to—Imperialism. So 
at-least it is at present arranged upon M. Guizot’s new title 
page. Perhaps at this hint—if it be not yet too late—this mal- 
a-propos ordering may be, at the eleventh hour, reversed. 

Inthe drawing from the life of Lord Lytton, pencilled by 
Monsieur D. Laugée, and prefixed as a frontispiece to 
newly-completed volume of our contemporary the Graphic, some 
thing like a new style of art in rough-and-ready stippling may® 
recognised. As a likeness, it is in some measure satisfactory, 
expressing much of the thoughtful and meditative look of the 
refined and noble countenance. wa 

There always seems to us something wonderfully selfish, 
almost spiteful in an announcement like that of the Thirteen 
Sketches from Nature, by J. P. Heseltine, printed on Japanese 
paper by A. Delatre, in an edition strictly limited to 100 re 
the subscribers being informed at the same time that the pl# 
are then destroyed. her df 

The posthumous work of a now almost forgotten preac Zh 
some celebrity six or eight and twenty years ago in er 
Dr. William Ellery Channing, attracts but feebly coe 
ultra-benignant title of the “ Perfect Life.” The book on € 
nation turns out to be nothing more than a stray dozen disc 
that have somehow been hitherto overlooked. 








